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A study vas conducted at Black Hawk College 
(Illinois) to examiic'^ the purpose and status of the award of academic 
credit for learning gained through life and employment experiences^ 
by assessment means ot. :i: than such national testing programs as the 
College Level Examination Program. Procedures and practices employed 
in other colleges in the assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning 
were reviewed as were causes of negative faculty reaction to such 
assessment at other institutions. Sabseguently, a survey of Black 
Hawk College faculty was conducted to determine their iknowledge of 
and attitudes toward such assessment and their opinions on what 
procedures should be part of the overall evaluation process. Survey 
findings revealed that the faculty were generally favorable; notably, 
faculxy from the career area were more positive toward assessment of 
prior learning than were university-parallel program faculty. Those 
faculty supporting the use of behavioral objectives also tended tp 
view assessment of prior learning more favorably than other faculty. 
Specific procedures for the assessment of prior learning were 
recommended, reflecting faculty attitudes and opinions. The survey 
instrument ^*nd a bibliography are appended. (JDS) 
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ABSTRACT 



TITLE: A Strategy To Gain Faculty Acceptance of and Parlricipation 
in the Granting of Credit for Prior, Non-Sponsored Learn - 
ing at Black Hawk College 

AUTHOR: Mary A. Stevens 

This study surveyed the purpose far and the status of the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning, excluding the use of 
CLEP, at Black Hawk College, Moline, Illinois. It also considered 
procedures dnd practices in use elsewhere in order to determine 
the essential components and possible procedures that might be 
used. Then, after a study of the causes of negative faculty 
reaction elsewhere, it surveyrd the Black Hawk College faculty by 
means of a questionnaire to determine its knowledge of and attitude 
toward such assessment and its opinion on what procedures should 
be a part of the process. Although the study found the faculty 
to be generally favorable, it also concluded that faculty from the 
carrer program area were more positive than those from the univer- 
sity parallel program. Also those faculty believing in tha use of 
written behavioral objectives tended to view such ai^sessment more 
favorably than those who did not. Reflecting faculty attitude and 
opinion, this study then recommendeci specific procedure?^ for the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning, including a required 
course to prepare students for assessment, the use of credit?^ earned 
in this way to fulfill requirements for all coll<Sge degrees, the use 
of a departmental committee of thrae members tq evaluata studirants, 
the use of at least one interview as part of the procedure, a 
written statement explaining the evaluation, a cen'tral file of 
portfolios upon which credit has been granted, a clear in<Jac«lticrt. 



on the student's transcript that credit was earned by assessment, 
written notification to the student of the results, an appeal 
procedure for the student, a plan to determine cost to the studer 
and faculty compensation, faculty in-service training, and a re- 
view of the process two years after" its implementation. 
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In 1973, t:he Commission on Non-Traditional Study recom- 
mended that '^^new devices and techniques should be perfected 
to measure the outcome oP many types of non-traditional study 
and to assess the edacat ive effect of wdrk experience and c 
munit^y service,';"^ Such a recommendation accurately reflects 
the current philosophies and goals for p ostsecondary education 
thar. have been expressed by governmental agencies, leaders with 
in education, and national task forces and committees. It is 
consistent with newly-accepted theories which assert that learn 
ing must replace teaching as the center of focus in the educe- 
rional process.^ It is an easily predicted -and sound conclu- 
sion for a democratic society that has come to respect and to 

rely upon educational credent iafe to determine an individual's 

3 

qualifications for employment and advancement. And it is a 
necessary recognition within postsecondary ediucation that the 
increasing number of adult students who are choosing to resume 
their formal education after years of other types of experience 



^Commission on Non-Tradit i onal Study, Diversity by Design 
[San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 19733, P- 125. 

^Peter Meyer, Awarding College Credit for Non-College Learn- 
ing CSan Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers,, 1975], p. 5. 

"^Morris T. Keeton and Associates, Experiential Learning : 
Rationale, Characteristics, and Assessment CSan Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1976] , p. xi. 
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may be able, because of t:his experience itself , to cofnpletB 

college in a shorter period of time and by a different route 

than traditionally-aged students."^ 

Many psrts of the postsecondary educational pol icy system 

have responded to these recommendations and ne^ds . In 1974, 

Ruyle and Geiselman found that two-thirds of institutions sur- 

2 

veyed granted credit by examination. The Commission Accredita- 
tion of Service Programs [CASE] has evaluated military service 
programs and equated them with college credit. In 1974, the 
project in Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning 
[GAEL] was formed to develop procedures to asc^ess and credential 
such learning. Recently, the American Council on Education [ACE] 
has completed a set of recommendations that equates military 
occupational classifications and college credit. Whole new col- 
leges and divisions of existing colleges have come into existence 
to serve those students who wish to use either unplanned past or 
planned future non-college experiences as a basis f or ^col lege cre- 
dent ial s- -for example, Empire State University, Edison College, 
and the external degree orogram at Florida International Univer- 
sity. 



Jonathan R. Warren, "Awarding Credit," in K. Patricia Cross, 
John R. Valley and Associates, Planning N on-Trad iti onal Pro - 
grams CSan francisco: Jossey-Bass Publ iahers , 1974], p. 123. 

2 

Janet Ruyle and Lucy Ann Geiselman, "Non-Traditional Oppor- 
tunities and Programs," in Planning Non-Traditional Programs , 
p . 62 . 
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SDfne of t:he best, work in the area has be-en completed 
by GAEL, ^ joint project of the Educational Testing Service 
and member colleges and universities and initially funded by 
the Carnegie GommissiiQni Although concerned with rationale 
for the as'sessment of experiential 1 earn ing , GAEL has been pri- 
marily involved in determining how such assessment is to be imple- 
mented, performed, and monitored. GAEL distinguishes two kinds 
of work experience programs in postsecondary education: spon - 
sored experiential learning , in which the learning experience 
takes place in non-academic settings but is planned and super- 
vised by a college or university, and non -sponsored experiential 
learning , in which, once .again, the learning has occurred in a 
non-academic setting, but in which there has been no academic 
planning or involvement up until the time of assesement, a char- 
acteristic that results in the usual reforencB to this second 
type as prior learning , Usually, student projects in sponsored 
experiential learning supplement classroom instruction and are 
readily recognized by academic credit. Gonversely, in the assess- 
ment of prior learning, learning must be equated, after-the-fact, 
to academic credit, ordinarily by matching the competencies 
that the student has attained with those that he would havo been 
expected to achieve in a course or an academic program. The work 
of this practicum was concerned with the assessment of prior 
learning only. 

Trivett reports three major procedures that care currently 
in use to assess prior learning: Cl3 examinations like the 
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College Level Examination program [CLEP] , [2] indices like the 
Guide , a CASE publication that equates military experience and 
academic credit, and [3] other methods, such as those being per- 
fected by GAEL: papers, projects, oral examinations, simulation 
exercises, observance cf perf ormancea , and supervisory assessment 
--all of which ordinarily begin with the student's compilation 
of- a portfolio."^ Because the assassm'ent of prior learning by 
means of national testing programs and indices and guides is 
fairly well-established at Black Hawk College, the work of this 
practicum focused upon the use of other methods such as are now 
being studied by CAEL . 

Early, Black Hawk College made a commitment to and began 
to participste in the assessment of prior, non-sponsored learn- 
ing. In 1971, the Black Hawk College board of trustees approved 
a policy committing the college to granting credit for life ex- 
periences and for previous employment experience and for success- 
ful student participation in certain national testing programs 
and in the United States Armed Forces Institute courses [USAFI] . 
The 1976-77 college catalog provides students fairly complete 
information on receiving credit by means of the Advanced Placement 

"^David A. Trivett, Academic Credit for Prior Off-Campus 
Learning , U.S., Educational Resources Information Center, ERIC 
Document ED10579B, 1975, pp. 9-10. 

2 

Board Policy Manual , Black Hawk College, Moline, Illinois, 
Section B.50. 
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Program, armed services experience and CLEP , procedures for 
which are established and are oper at ing ; but there is no men- 
tion of any other procedures that a student might follow to 
have prior learning recognized by means of college credit. 
Since 1974, Black Hawk College has been a member of the GAEL 
assembly, yet there is no mention in the current college cata- 
log of GAEL procedures to grant students academic credit for 
prior learning. On occasion, some departments have examined 
students and granted credit for prior learning, but the cata- 
log does not describe such a procedure. In most cases, these 
students have learned about the procedure by word-of -mouth or 
by counseling that they have received in completing contracts 
for the associate in liberal studies degree. In fact, in a 
recent questionnaire distributed to all college department 
chairmen, the dean of liberal studies determined that some de- 
partment chairmen were not even aware of board policy relating 
to such assessment. Thus, in most cases, an adult student 
considering resuming collene work might learn of the opportun- 
ity to receive college credit for prior learning from reading 
the college catalog, but, then, he would learn only of those 
options involving participation in national testing programs 
or armed service experience. 



•^ Gollege Gatalog , Black Hawk Gollege, Moline, Illinois, 
1976-77, pp, 12-15. 

^Charles E. Laws , "Strategy for Gaining Institutional Ac- 
ceptance of Existing Board Policy for Granting Gredit for Ex- 
periential Learning by All Gollege Gonst ituenc ies , " unpublished 
report. Black Hawk Gollege, Moline, Illinois, April, 1976. 
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Just as the student seeking experiential learning credit 
through methods other than a national testing program must be 
confused and discouraged by the inavailabil ity oF information 
and clear procedures, so must the faculty be as well. The fac- 
ulty handbook includes no procedures nor guidelines, and prac- 
t.i.cas among departments seem to vary widely. The faculty senate 
has not approved any procedures, and written degree requirements 
in the college catalog do not make clear to faculty academic ad- 
visors the procedures that students may use to receive the assess- 
ment of such experience. One faculty member was designated dur- 
ing the 1975-76 academic year to develop a' procedure for using 
portfolios and expert judgment in assessing prior knowledge, 

and he prepared a short position paper in January, 1976^ none 

, 1 

of the recommendations of which have yet been implemented. The 
dean of liberal studies prepared a report in April, 1976, that 
developed a strategy to gain institutional acceptance of such ■ 
assessment in which he suggested that major opposition came 
from the faculty and developed a plan to be approved and imple- 
mented by the faculty senate. The senate has not yet received 

the plan, and procedures and guidelines for the assessment of 

2 

prior learning still do not exist within the institution. 



•'•Robert White, "Procedure for Using Portfolios and Expert 
Judgment as a Basis for Crediting Prior Learning," Black Hawk 
Collage, Moline, Illinois, January E6, 1976. 



2 

Laws, op. cit , 
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The following events and trends require improved faculty 
knowledge of, acceptance of, and development of clear proce- 
dures and guidelines without delay: [1] an increasing number 
of adult students and off-campus programs to serve them, [S] 
a growing awareness among clientele that such experience is 
being credited elsewhere, [3] attempts by faculty senate com- 
mittees to establish general education requirements in the 
associate of 1 iberal studies degree and to make them competen- 
cy-based and perhaps satisfied by prior learning, and [4] faculty 
senate revision of other degree programs that includes a need to 
state clearly the applicability of experiential learning credit 
to each • 

Thus, the time has come for Black Hawk College to develop 
clear and written procedures to regulate the assessment of prior 
learning by means other than national testing programs and 
national guides or indices and to inform the student of the avail- 
ability of such an option. However, such assessment is, in ac- 
tuality, beset with conflicts and problems. Ruyle and Geisel- 
man found that most often institutions surveyed reported the 
following problems in rank order: lack of funds, difficulty in 
assessing non-classroom learning, concern about academic stan- 
dards and faculty resistance,"^ Houle feels that a major obsta- 
cle for the external degree is a lack of confidence in existing 

^Ruyle and Geiselman, p. 87. 
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techniques to evaluate prior learning."^ Keeton and Associ- 
ates give faculty resistance as a major drawback to such 
2 

evaluation. Meyer reports that faculty hesitate because of 
several reasons: the process requires faculty self -examina- 
tion-- including establishing criterion-reference testing; fa- 
culty feel that they should teach a set of values in addition 

to knowledge and skills and question the effectiveness of mea- 

3 

suring the possession of these values; faculty feel threatened 
in the role of "credentialers and certifiers," afraid that ex- 
perience could replace the classroom; and faculty members be- 
lieve that they have not been involved in decisions concerning 
the use of standardized test scores to grant credit ^ Meyer 
emphasizes, however, the importance of faculty involvement, 
"The overriding need at this moment is to improve and direct 
faculty involvement in the assessment and evaluation of prior 
learning." In short, it seems that faculty involvement in. 



^Cyril D. Houle, The External Degree CSan Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass Publishers , 1973], p. 73. 

2 

Keeton and Associates, p. xii. 

*^Meyer, p. 15. 
4 

Ibid . , p. IB. 

^ Ibid . , p. 9B. 

^ Ibid . , p . X X • 
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acceptance of, and cotntnittnent to the process of crediting 
prior learning is most essential to its success within an insti- 
tution. It is no accident that Laws Found resistance among 
"college constituencies," especially the Faculty/ nor that 
White stressed the importance oF making the Faculty aware oF 
the process and oF securing its support. 

The thesis oF this practicum was that, iF Faculty resis- 
tance was the cause For a Failure to implement the assessment 
OF prior, non-sponsored learning at Black Hawk College, it was 
because there had been no systematic study cF Faculty attitudes 
toward such assessment and. no recommendations concerning assess- 
ment based upon the results oF such a survey. Accordingly, the 
procedures used in this practicum were as Follows: Cl] a sur- 
vey of practices in the assessment elsewhere and oF the recom- 
mendations OF experts to determine the alternatives available 
that would require Faculty decision and that "might be oF signiF- 
icance to Faculty attitude, [2] based upon this research, the 
construction oF a questionnaire to determine Faculty knowledge 
OF, attitudes on and preFerences in relation to the procedures 
For such assessment, and [3] based upon an analysis oF the re- 
sponse, the recommendation oF those procedures that would best 
reFlect Faculty attitudes and preFerences. 



■"■Laws, p. 1. 
White, p. 4. 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Volumes of published and unpublished recent information 
are available on the assessment of prior, non-sponsored learn- 
ing. This review of the literature concentr at;ed on two areas 
most critical to the purposes of the work of the practicum: 
[1] an investigation of the major alternatives, usual practices, 
and models for such assessment and [2] an investigation of facUX 
ty reaction to the assessment and possible reasons for that re- 
action. 

Perhaps the most complete model for the assessment and 
coordination of non-sponsored learning has been developed by 
CAEL — i'ts functional model, so termed because it is primarily 
concerned v;ith how each component of the model functions."^ 
Those components in this model that relate to prior, non-spon- 
sored learning are as follows: [l] program rationale, [2] facul- 
ty resources, [3] criterion standards, [4] financing the program 
[5] preparing the students for assessment, [S] appraising learn- 
ing outcomes, [7] integrating learning with future plans, CS] de 

2 

fining credit policies, and [9] recording learning outcomes. 



Implement inq a Program for Assessing Experiential Learn - 
ing , ed. by Warren W. Willingham and Hadley S. Nesbitt, CAEL 
Project ReportCPr inceton , N.J.: Educat ional T est ing Service, 
1976] , p. 2. 

2 

Ibid , , pp . 5-9. 
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A survey of major alternatives and usual practices elsewhere 
suggest issues that relate to each of these components, 

[1] Program Rat ional e; Here decisions need to be made 
concerning the purpose of the assessment program — recruitment 
of new students , decreasing the time required for undergraduSite 
education, etc. But perhaps most fundamental here is the quesj 
tion of whether or not prior, non-sponsored learning should be 
recognized at all in a. degree program. In 1973, in Toward a 
Learning Society , the Carnegie Commission declared itself op- 
posed to granting college credit for non-academic activities 
because doing so reduces the value of the bachelor's degree 
as an "indicator of a particular level and type of educational 
accomplishment,'' "obscures real differences" between types of 
learning, and makes the college an institution to issue creden- 
tial<=j and not to educate.^ Conversely, in 1971, the Carnegie 
Commission in Less Time, More Options had recommended shorten- 
ing the length of time spent in formal education by providing 

other options, such as the recognition of work in non-college 
2 

experience. 

[2] Faculty Resources : Basic decisions and alternatives 
here include the methods to best overcome faculty resistance. 



^Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Toward a Learning 
Society; Alternative Channels to Life, Work, and Service CNew 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973], p. 73. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Less Time, More 
Options CNew York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971], p. 11.* 
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considera-t ion of whether or not outside experts should be used 
as assessors, consideration of whether or not traditional facul- 
ty should be used in , assessment or new faculty hired for the 
purpose, and decisions concerning how much involvement of facul- 
ty there will be in decisic i-making. 

[3] Criterion Standards ': This area is of fundamental impor- 
tance to faculty and very important to the success of the pro- 
gram. Perhaps the best way to approach it is to consider Meyer's 
grouping of existing practices of assessment into four approaches 
--one based on time and three based on what Meyer calls 'Uevel 
of abstraction." In the first, credit is given for the experi- 
ence itself; for example, six semester hours of credit may be 
granted for each year of prior, non-sponsored experience, as is 
the practice at the Center for Community Education of Elizabeth- 
town College."^ Second, assessment may rest upon the student's 
demonstration that he has received knowledge, acquired a skill 
or competence, or created a product of quel ity--what Meyer calls 
"the first level of abstraction." Very of ten assessment of 
this sort seeks to equate the knowledge or skills gained to 
existing college courses, and often assessment results from an 
evaluation of competencies. CAEL procedures rest upon the be- 
lief that learning can be expressed in terms of such competen- 
cies, and assessment systems used at Sterling College [Kansas], 
at Brooklyn College [CUNY], in the Board of Governor's external 



Meyer, pp. 21-22. 

2 

Ibid . , p . 157 • 
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bachelor's degree program in Illinois., and a't the Oe Paul 
University's "School for New Learning" all are examples of 
programs using compf3t ency-based assessment techniques. In 
such systems, compei-ency lists are usually compiled for each 
course or program area, and students seeking assessment credit 
are expected to demonstrate a satisfactory level of competency, 
either in individual courses or in academic programs. This 

system is the one recommended by Meyer, Forrest and Associ- 

1 2 
ates, the New York State Education Department, the Council 

of the Federation of Regional Accredit ing Commissi ons of High- 

3 

er Education [FRACHE] , and CAEL. Often, it is also used in 
the assessment of what Meyer terms "the second and third lev- 
els of abstract ion"--the level in which the student demonstrates 
an ability to analyze what ho has gained from experience and 
the level in which he demonstrates that he can not only analyze 

several bodies of knowledge gained frorfi the same or different 

4 

experiences but also can synthesize them. . • 



^Aubrey Forrest, Joan E, Knapp, and Judith Pendergrass, 
"Tools and Methods of Evaluation," in Keeton, p. 165. 

2 ■ ■ 

"Guidelines for Awarding Academic Credit for Knowledge 
Gained from Work and Life Experience" [Albany, New York: 
State Education Department, Oct. 15, 19753. [Mimeographed.] 
3 

Robert Xirkwood, "Importance of Assessing Learning," in 
Keeton, p. 156* 

4 "^"^'"^ 
Meyer, p. 23. 
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As examples oF these "levels of abstraction," Meyer cites 
the "Nev^ Resources Program" at the College of New Rochelle, 
in which students must have "reflected upon" their experiences, 
and the General Studies Division of the California State Unive 
sity at San Francisco, in which the student must verbalize the 
effects of the learning upon himself Meyer suggests that 
early decisions should be made in relation to the "level of 
abstraction" that will be required -ao that institutional uni- 
formity in assessment can be established. 

C4] Financiniq the Program ; CAEL has developed a cost 
assessment model that provides insight into some of the basic 
decisions necessary in this araa. A reproduction of this model 
is provided in Appendix A. It distinguishes two types of staff 
activity costs--those for duties performed by professional staff 
and those for duties performed by non-professionals. These ac- 
tivities result in two types of costs--fixed and varying. It 
is important to note that the fixed costs--identification of 
competencies, defining of behavorial objectives for courses, de- 
velopement of measurement procedures, and part of the cost of 
transcripting— to a large extent remain the same no matter how 
much learning experience is assessed. Thus, initial unit cost 
may seem large, but it can be expected to fall as more and more 



2 

assessment occurs. 



^Meyer, pp. 26-27, 



^Amiel T. Sharon, A Task-Based Model for As sessing Work 
Experience , CAEL Working Paper No. SCPrinceton, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1975], pp. 34-36, 
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Two CAEl member institutions hay.e applied this cost 
assessment model to* their procedures--Webst er College and 
Delaware County Community College. At Webster, the cost of 
each assessed credit hour was $45.76, and the cost of each 
credit hour was $62,34 » The program ssemea expensive to the 
institution because regular tuitiori was $75 par credit hour 
and the assessment Pee was $16.66 per assessed hour. However, 
aD CAEL emphasizes, when volume increases, unit cost dimin ishes . 
Furthermore, in its cost analysis, Webster stressed -that the 
cost of assessment had to be viewed within the institutional 
context--increased diversity for tho college and a service to 
the student.^ 

The CAEL model was also applied to a* program at Delaware 

County Community College in. Pennsylvania • There the cost per 

assessed hour [with 3D0 students enrolled] was $17 compared with 

a cost per traditional credit hour of $66. Dnce again, the cost 

for . assessment could be expected to diminish as more students 

2 

enroll m the program. 

These two cost analyses are also of interest in relation 
to the methods by which the cost of such assessment was provided 
at each institution. At Webster, the difference between student 



R. Lynn Kelley, Terrence J. MacTaggart, and Robert A, Spen- 
cer, Analyzing Costs in the Assessment of Prior Learning , CAEL 
Institutional ReportCPr inceton , N.J.: Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, 197B] , 

* Eugene J, Kray and Lorraine D. Hultgren, Implementing^ and 
Financing Portfolio AsBassment in a Public Institution , CAEL 
Institution RaportCPrinceton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 
1976] . 

. 21 
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fees and costs was absorbed into the institutidn ' s budget. 

At Delaware County Community College, cost was apportioned; 

■j 

among the three traditional sources of income in the same way 
as the cost of regular college credits--supported equally 
from student tuition, state apportionment, and local sources 
of support. State support is possible because eadh student 
receiving assessment credit enrolls in a course entitled 
♦♦Assessment of Experiential Learning, ♦♦ carrying variable bredit 
of from one to twelve hours. He enrolls for a number of credits 
equal to 25 percent of the number that he wishes to receive 
by assessment; for example, a student wishing four hours of 
assessed credit would enroll in one hour. Thus, he pays 25 
percent of the regular tuition cost for these credits, and, 
based upon his enrollment, the state pays 25 percent of regu- 
lar state support, appropriate in both cases because the $17 
per hour of assessed credit is approximately 25 percent of the 
unit cost for regular credit. The Delaware County Qommunity 
College system offers insight into a manner by which the costs 
and fees for assessment could be handled at any public commun- 
ity college. ' • 

As a background for implementing the assessment of prior 
learning at Delaware County , Eugene Kray survey ed members of 
the CAEL assembly in Chicago in Dctober of 1974 to determine 
practices. In relation to student fees, he found that 46% 
charged no feesj 15% charged an application fee of from $5 to 
$35; 20% charged a fee per credit hpur awarded of from $5 to 

22 
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$31, and 15% charged a flat fee of between $15 and $350.^ Of 
those charging a fee, 17 charged the same as tuition; 5 charged 
a state-mandated fee; 20 charged a cost estimated to cover the 
student's share,- and 11 used other methods. Ninety-two percent 
believed that fees were equitable and that the method was cost- 
effective. In relati.on to faculty compensation, 20% considered 
the assessment to be a part of regular load and recognized it 
by load reduction; 58% considered it as a part of regular load 
without reduction; the others paid over-time salary or provided 
an extra contract on the basis of number of students or number 
of credit hours • 

Weathersby and Renault recognize a primary question in 
rel at ion to the cost of the assessment of prior learning. Since 
the trend occurs at a time of financial contraints in post- 
secondary education, should the fees for assessment augment or 
burden the budget? They suggest that two factors be considered: 
such assessment might serve to attract new students at a time 
of declining enrollments, and it might change the interrelation- 
ship of budget items with, for example, the cost of instruct ion 

2 

increasing and the cost of recruitment decreasing. They point 



Eugene J. Kray , The Structure and Financing of a Program 
to Assess Experiential Learning , U .S . , Educational Resources 
Information Center, ERIC Document ED101772, 1974. 

2 

George Weathersby and Armaud J. Renault, Jr., "Cost Effec- 
tiveness of Programs, in Keeton, pp. 132-134, 
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out tna-c student Fees can vary widely, for example, from $240 

per year at the Community College of Vermont to $1300 a year 

at the Campus Free College, where the student pays all the 

cost.-"- Two important considerations in setting student Fees 

are that, by reducing the length oF time spent in college, 

assessment allows the student to save Foregone income, and the 

2 

cost oF assessment in terms oF Faculty time is great, 

Meyer makes recommendations relating to cost: do not charge 

by the credit because doing so suggests that a school is selling 

credit, and provide scholarships to allow those who cannot aF- 

Ford the cost to participate.^ He reports that regular Faculty 

within institutions having such assessment as a basic part oF 

their programs, such as Empire State and Minnesota Metropolitan, 

see no need For extra compensation or released time, and even 

within traditional institutions providing such assessment, many 

Faculty do not believe that it is necessary unless the number 

4 . 

oF students requesting assessment is larger. This report con- 



tr 



asts with a Bortnick Finding that Faculty at CaliFornia's 



"1000-Mile Campus" do not believe that reimbursement of $35 per 

. . 5 

student is adequate For the "creative involvement" required. 



■''Weathersby and Renault, p. 138. 
^ Ibid . , p. 147. 
^Meyer, pp. 32-33. 
^ Ibid . , pp. 34-35. 

^Barrie D. Bortnick, "The Assessment oF Prior Learning in a 
Traditional Decentralized Setting," in Initiatin g Experiential 
Learning Programs; Four Case Studies , CAEL Institutional Report 
■[Princeton, N.J. : Educational Testing Service, 1976], p. 24. 
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The correspondence included in Appendix B reflects 
another importanl: financial consideration for Black Hawk Col- 
lege in such assessment. Because Illinois community colleges 
receive state support on the basis of credit hours of enroll- 
ment at semester mid-date, there is presently no such support 
possible for the assessment procedure. Only two ways seem to 
exist to provide such support: Cl] requiring all students wishing 
asseCTient of prior, non-sponsored learning to enroll in a course 
that will teach them how to define and determine competencies 
and how to compile a portfolio or [2] using a system similar 
to that now used at Delaware County Community College. However, 
the' Delaware method charges by the credit, a practice that is 
generally not recommended, and, in Illinois, it might also repre- • 
sent aq attempt to defraud the state. Therefore, the first 
method seems the better. In addition, it provides the assistance 
to the student recommended by several sources; because it involves 
actual instruction, it seems consistent with state support prin- 
ciples; and, in addition, it would serve to reduce the amount of 
time that faculty members must spend individually instructing 
students in compiling portfolios. Trivett provides additional 
support for this method when he notes that Goddard College stresses 
the value of the student's petitioning for assessment credit gs ^ 
learning experience irp itself ."^ The many advantages of such a 



"^Trivett, p. BO. 
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system are also noted by Meyer in his discussion of the assess- 
ment program at Evergreen College in Olympia, Washington."^ 
[5] Preparing the Student for Assessment ; The primary 
question here is how best to prepare students to participate 
in the assessment procedure. Guidelines prepared by the New 
York State Education Department include the recommendation that 

assistance be provided formally, and Forrest and associates 

2 

suggest that workshops be available to* help students. How- 
ever, two recent surveys of practices at Illinois colleges and 
universities providing for the assessment of prior learning in- 
dicate that few Illinois schools, including Black Hawk College, 

3 

have made forrnal provisions for such assistance. In some cases, 
seminars or workshops are available, but, ordinarily faculty ad- 
visors are expected to assist students individually and infor- 
mally. It should be noted that the possibility of realizing a 
part of the cost of assessment from state sources by requiring 
students to enroll in a course to instruct them before assess- 
ment should serve also to prepare students better and more effi- 
ciently than most informal instruction. 

[B] Appraising Learning Outcomes ; This component is of 

"^Meyer , p . 91 . 

2 ■ . ■ 

Forrest and Associates, p. 177. 

3 

Barbara Jain s.nd Mark Goldstein, "Availability and Features 
of External Oegree Programs offered by Institutions in State of 
Illinois," an information resource for the ICCHE Task Force on 
External Oegrees, 1976. Also, "Open Learning Programs in Chica- 
go Area Colleges and Universities," a pamphlet prepared by the 
Chicago Area Roundtable for Open Learning [n.d.]. 
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great importance to the faculty, who are in most cases the 
appraisers. Of course, to a great extent, procedures here 
are predetermined by decisions made in relation to criterion 
standards. But, still, this area sl^so includes the development 
of much of the apparatus of assessment . Meyer makes a number 
of suggestions relating to appraisal: "a maximum number of deci- 
sion makers" should be involved in the assessment , ^ especially 

2 

a committee including representatives from several disciplines; 

assessment should be based on some form of narrative statement 

3 ' - 

made by the student; assessment methods should not be litni'becl 

4 

to those that plnce primary emphasis on writing ability; in 

the assessment process, the student's compilation of a port- 

folio should be combined with an oral examination; and there 

6 

must be a provision for a. student appeal. 

Forrest and associates suggest additional guidelines: port- 
folios must state competencies if the assessment is competency- 
based;^ there should be contact between student and assessor; 



Mey_er , 


pp. 27-2B. 


^Ibid. , 


pp. 1B9-17D. 


^Ibid. , 


p. lOB. 


/^Ibid. , 


p. 112. 


^Ibid. , 


p. 1B7. 


^Ibid. , 


p. 74. 


^Forrest 


and Associat 
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students must communicate the learning that has occurred;^ 

and routine procedures for monitoring assessment must be es- 
2 

caox xsnea • 

[7] Integrating Learning with Future Plans ; Another basic 

decision is the one in which it is determined whether or not 

credit granted by assessment must be related to the student's 

3 

future educational and life goals. At first thought, this 
question might seem unimportant, or the answer might seem self- 
evident. However, a number of quest ions cluster around the 
answer. In some programs — as is common in the State of New 
York--^ credit for prior learning may be used to satisfy a de- 
gree's general education requirements, but at others there is a 
prescribed basic curriculum, including those requirements, that 
all students must complete, such as in the Adult Collegiate Edu- 
cation Program at Queens Col lege in which the students must dem- 
onstrate their abilities by completing a required 3S credits in 

basic seminars before they can apply f or assessment of prior, 

5 

non-sponsored learning. Very often in a contract degree, 
with th.) exception of the use of assessment credit to satisfy 
general education t^equirements , there is the restriction that 
credit from assessment be related to a student's future goal-- 



^Forrest and Associates, p. 238. 
^ Ibid . , p. 242. 
*^Meyer, p. 28. 

^New York State Education Department. "Guidelines for Award- 
ing Academic Credit for Knowledge Gained from Work and Life Ex- 
perience." 

^Meyer, pp. 29-30. 
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Antioch, Florida International, Goddard, and Governor's 
State in Illinois. Undoubtedly, such a requirement results 
from the very nature of a contract degree in which all elec- 
tive course work must be related to a student's stated goals, 
but it should be noted that such a requirement does represent 
a philosophical departure from the rationale of most tradition- 
al degree programs, which stress a broad education without much 
special izat ion . 

Cb3 Defining Credit Policies : A number of basic decisions 
involve policies relating to credits by assessment. One is 
whether or not assessment must be limited to that learning repre- 
sented in specific courses cr academic disciplines. In New Yofk 
State, the education department strongly recommends that it be. 
The competency-based assessment recommended by GAEL, Meyer, and 
others seems to suggest this procedure. Another decision in 
this area is whether or not the option of earning credit by 
assessment should be limited to students above a certain age. 
But, perhaps the most fundamental issue is whether prior, non- 
sponsored learning should be translated into actual academic 
credits, as is usually the practice, especially in those insti- 
tutions requiring course equivalency, or whether it should be 

i 

used to provide advanced standing, as is the practice at North- 
eastern Illinois' '^University without Walls,'' Goddard College, 
and Empire State. This question is clo&ely related to present 
concern about the validity of the credit hour — not necessary in 
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the early days of American education when all followed the 

same curriculum in the same time frame but nacesr"^ary when elec- 

tives and alternative curricula were introduced. As Dressel 

points out, the credit hour tells little about student learning, 

1 

time spent in class, or course difficulty. The Community Col- 
lege of Vermont uses credit hour measurements only for trans- 
fer purposes, and a number of other new degree programs like 
that at Minnesota Metropolitan require the achievement of com- 
pete'ncies for a degree rather than the accumulation of credit 
hours. The fundamental question is a philosophic one — is edu- 
cation reflected in the completion of course units or in the 
way that the individual values, thinks, and acts? 

Current practices also suggest other questions relating to 
cr-edit policies. In general, assessment credit seems to be 
applicable to external degrees, probably in large part because 
new and non-traditional institutions awarding such degree have 
been the leaders in the assessment of prior learning. Recent 
surveys of practices in Illinois suggest that such is the case 
within the state. Only the Central YMCA community college in 
Chicago, Mundelein College, and Carl Sandburg Community College 
seem to allow such credit as applicable to all degree programs. 
Others reserve it for non-traditional degrees or degree programs. 



Paul L. Oressel, Handbook of Academic Evaluat ion CSan Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1976], pp. 2B1-2B3. 
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for determining many of the decisions that faculty must make 
in relation to assessment. However, this survey should also 
include models and guidelines that have already been suggested 
within Black Hawk ■ College but that have not yet been officially 
considered or approved. White's position paper suggested the 
following procedures: limitation of the applicability of credit 
earned through assessment to the associate in liberal studies 
degree and to students currently enrolled in that degree; gen- 
eral coordination by a director of assessment and actual assess- 
rnent by a qualified faculty member that he selects; the require- 
ment that the student prepare a portfolio; the requirement of 
an interview of the student by the faculty member; a written 
recommendation concerning the assessment by the faculty member 
to the director; approval of the recommendation by the direc- 
tor; designation of credit as that earned through assessmenr on 
the student's permanent record; and written notification of the 
results of assessment to the student.^ 

Laws ' study included the same recommendat i ons with these 
exceptions: assessment credit was not limited to the liberal 
studies degree; assessment was to be made by at least three 
faculty members and not one; no specific requirement for a 
written recommendation was included; there was no specific re- 
quirement that the credit be labeled "assessmont" on the student'! 



^White, "Procedure for Using Portfolios and Expert Judg- 
ment as a Basis for Crediting Prior Learning," 
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transcr ipt ; and there was a recommendation that the process 
be tested with a limited number of students.^ 

Not only does an investigation of the major alternatives 
and usual practices found in the assessment of prior, non-spon- 
sored learning provide a good basis for a survey of faculty 
attitudes and opinions, but also an investigation of faculty 
reaction to such assessment elsewhere is of value. 

Most experts stress the importance of involving faculty 
members in the policy-making process, and programs reporting 
faculty cooperation have done so. The Connecticut Commission 
for Higher Education noted, "College teachers in America are 
accu:5tomed to functioning in a self-serving mechanism," and 
debated how much authority in assessment they should be given. 
However, it concluded that precisely because faculty are accus- 
tomed to such autonomy, they must be closely involved in the 
assessment process — must set standards and requirements--so 
that they will not view it as a personal or professional 
threat.^ In establishing procedures for assessing experiential 
learning at William Rainey Harper College, the administration 



^Laws, "Strategy for Gaining Institutional Acceptance of 
Existing Board Policy for Granting Credit for Experiential 
Learning," 

^Connecticut Commission for Higher Education, Improvement of 
Opportunity in Higher Education; Alternative Modes for Earning 
Undergraduate Degrees and College Credit , U.S., Educational Re- 
sources Information Center, ERIC Document EDD74939, 1973, pp. 
25-26. 
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decided to appoint a task force that consisted primarily of 
faculty members because the most "critical scrutiny" would 
come from them.^ 

Often, faculty react negatively to assessment because they 
fear and lack faith in the accuracy of the process. Warren sug- 
gests three reasons for this fear. First af-^all, unlike in a 
classroom where the teacher gets to know the student and can 
use this impression to support or correct formal evaluation, 
often in assessment of prior learning, the faculty do not know 
thie student and fear that errors in testing cannot be corrected. 
Second, faculty fear fraud--plagar ism , the student ' s h iring some- 
one else to take the examination, and cheating. And, third, 
faculty are often uncertain of the purpose of such assessment 
and Its procedures. Perhaps in part because of some of these 
fears, faculty seem more comfortable if the assessment process 
is well-documented and the records maintai ned . Closely related 
to these fears is another mentioned by Bortnick--the problem of 
maintaining consistency in the assessment process among evalua- 
tors , 

Another cause for negative faculty reaction is that the 
assessment process requires the faculty to assume a new role 
and causes them to fear that their traditional role may be chang- 
ing. It is true that faculty in non -traditi onal institutions like 



Frank A. Christensen, Final Report to the Cooperative for 
the Assessment of Experiential Learning , U.S., Educational Re- 
sources Information Center, ERIC Document E0112985, 1975, p. 14 

2 ' ' • ■ ■ ■ 

Warren, pp. 129-131. 



3 

Bortnick, p. 23. 
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Minnesota Metropolitan find that they become facilitators and 
evaluators rather than instructors.^ And, elsewhere in tradi- 
tional settings, faculty are apprehensive that assessment is a 
threat "to their role as producers, conveyors, and evaluators of 
knowledge." This same group of faculty may also suspect that 

students seeking such credit are looking for something easier 

3 

than classroom learning, and they may feel uncomfortable at 
the idea of working with students who are not usual or tradi- 
tional^ and who have not been pr'e-selected by traditional screen- 

5 

ing devices like required rhetoric classes. 



Other important reasons for faculty fear of the assessment 
process are that it will reduce enrol Iments farther in a period 
of declining enrollment or that outside experts used in evalua- 
tion will usurp the faculty's traditional role on campus and make 



^Douglas Moore, "Evaluating and Accrediting Learning, Not 
Life Experience," in Robert J. B*3rrak and Roger S, McCannon, 
eds . , Learning in an Open Society; Credit for Experience , U . S . 
Educational Resources Information Center, ERIC Document ED111239, 
p. IB. 

2 

Trivett, p. B2 . 

*^Mark Gelber, "Initiating and Implementing a Nontraditional 
Program," in Organizing Nontraditional Study , ed . Samuel Baskin, 
New Directions for Institutional Research, No. 4CSan Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1974], p. 33. 

^ I b i d ■ , p. 35. 

5 

Trivett, p. 62. 
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legitimate learning not presently considered academic. These 

1 2 3 

factors are mentioned by Kray, Whitaker, and Gelber. 

Finally, Faculty react negat ively bacause they Fear that 

the process will cost too much, will drain resources From the 

traditional programs;^ and because they do not believe that they 

will be Fairly compensated^ or because they Fear that assess- 

6 

ment credits will reduce teaching loads For their departments. 

As a review oF the background For the work oF this practi- 
cum should demonstrate this study was cl osely related to the 
objectives oF the curriculum development module. For it sought 
to implement a major curricular and instructional innovation at 
Black Hawk College--the assessment oF prior learning, the recog- 
nition that such learning can take place in non-academic settings, 
and clar iFicat ion oF the procedures For such assessment and the 
applicability oF credit earned in this way within the college 
curriculum * 



■^Eugene Kray, reactcDT , ««A Non-Traditional Approach to Meeting 
Community Education Needs," Summer Institute For Community Col- 
lege and Educational Leaders, Hollywood, Florida, July 30, 1976. 

^Urban G. Whitaker, "Assessors and Their Qual iF icat ions , " in 
E xperiential Learning; Rationale, Characteristics, and Assess - 
ment , p . 210 . 

^Gelber, p. 35. 

^ Ibid . 

^Kray, "A Non-Traditional Approach to Meeting Community 
Education Needs 

^Whitaker, p. 210. 
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PROCEDURES 

!• Based upon -the survey of pertinenl: literature, a ques-tion- 

naire was cons-tructed. [See Appendix C] This questionnaire 
had four parts as follows, 

[1] A request for information in relation to the program area, 
academic rank , and teacher ' s percept ion of wh ich of those 
types of learning delineated by'Meyer^ that he seeks to 
teach. This information was requested to provide t.he basis 
for comparative analysis. 

[23 A survey of the faculty's existing knowledge of the most 

important parts of current col 1 ege procedures for granting 
academic credit for prior , non-sponsored learning--i . e. , 
responsibility for granting credit, applicability of credit 
to degrees granted , the manner in wh ich such credit is trans- 
cripted, and the fee charged the student for the assessment . 
Here three answers were poss ibl e : "yes , " " no , " or " don * t 
know." 

[3] A survey of faculty attitudes toward the validation of such 
learning: whether or not "college-level" learning can be 

attained outside a formal academic setting and can then 

be validated; whether or not the instructor believes that 
the process should occur and that adults have a "right" to 
expect such val idat ion ; whether or not the instructor bel ieves 

■^Meyer, pp. 21-22. 
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that the procedure will affect enrollment, either adversely 
or positively; whether or not the instructor views this pro- 
cedure as one requiring the student to pay the "full cost"; 
whether o'r not the instructor accepts as important the writing 
of behavioral objectives for student use, in the view of many 
a first step toward such assessment; and whether or not the 
instructor sees learning as teacher-centered, involving the 
teaching of attitudes and values . The last two attitudes 
were included to provide the basis for a comparative analysis. 
The attitudes surveyed in this part of the questionnaire dealt 
with the following two components suggested by GAEL: first 
of all, program rationale ., including the purpose of th© 
assessment program, whether or not it should occur, and 
whether or not adults have a right to such an option, and, 
second", the financing of the program , especially whether or 
not, at a time of serious financial constraints, the college 
should assume part of the cost of assessment. To quantify 
responses in this section, a Likert scale was used, especially 
since such a response scale is well-suited to attempts to 
elicit attitude and also to statistical analysis, 
[4] A survey requesting faculty opinion on the importance of those 
parts of the process for assess ing prior , non-sponsored learn- 
ing that are in use elsewhere. This list was determined by 
a survey of practices elsewhere. In order to keep it rea- 
sonably short, some optional practices were omitted. It 
was determined that, at least in the initial stages, some 
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practices would cause -fcoo much nega-tive response 1:o be included * 
Since current college procedures allow assessment credit only 
for existing college courses or academic disciplines, it was 
determined not to suggest as an option the use of outside ex- 
perts, even though learning in some lejgitimate academic areas, 
like home economics and Greek can not be evaluated by existing 
full-time faculty. Also the hiring of new faculty for the 2(8SQSS- 

ment was not included as an option since currently faculty poSi- 

« 

tions are being eliminated because of enrollment declines and 
budgetary constraints. The option of granting credit for- length 
of time spent in an experience was not included because it would 
be received negatively by the faculty and because such a proce- 
dure is not recommended by experts . Additionally, it was . deter- 
mined that the following options would not be included because 
of their complexity ; a request for a choice of actual possible 
methods to be used in assessment, like simulation tests, because 
their choice would depend Upon the type of learning to be eval- 
uated; a request for specific preferences concerning methods of 
charg ing the student for the assessment because thie choice is a 
complex one and good models do exist that could be evaluated 
based upon faculty responses elsewhere in the questionnaire; 
a request for a response as to whether or not the validation 
should be cL mpetency-based because it was not known how many of 
the faculty would understand the meaning of this term or would 
be prepared to conduct such assessment; and a request for a choice 
of equating such learning to something other than the credit hour. 
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because of the faculty's lack of f ar il iar ity with any 
other concept and because it differs so radically from 
current practice. Even though Meyer suggests that an early 
basic decision on the '^level of ebstraction" be made, alter- 
natives were not inciudfed because it was felt that they could 
not be adequately explained in a short survey. It was an-feici- 
pated, however, that some direction here would be 'received 
from information requested in the first part of the question- 
naire in which the faculty member indicated the types of 
learning that he directs. In addition, the list did not 
include some existing practices judged so basic or non-con- 
troversial as not to be quest ioned--f or example, the avail- 
ability of written guidelines and an appeal of the decision 
for the student. However, the list did include some of those 
decisions in areas suggested by GAEL as basic: faculty prefer- 
ence as to method of compensation for assessment; offering 
a course, either required or optional, to instruct the stu- 
dent in the method for determining his prior learning and 
validating it; the use of more than one decision-maker in the 
process; the requirement that a" student construct a portfolio; 
the use of a required interview; the necessity that credit 
granted be related to the student's future goals; the use of 
such credit to satisfy a degree's general education require- 
ments; the limitation of the assessment option to adults; 
the applicability of the credit to more than the college's 
external degree program--the ALS degree; and the form of 
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recording the credit on the transcript and the use of a 



narrative transcript. 



In addition, this section of the 



questionnaire included as choices procedures that have 



been found to, among those preferences of faculty that serve 



to overcome negative reaction: first of all, methods to 
assure the faculty of greater accuracy in assessment-- 
the interview to allow the faculty to correct possible 
errors in testing, the use of more than one assessor, and 
a written evaluation statement; second, a faculty monitoring 
committee to ensure consistency; and, third, a central file 
of portfolios to 'allow the faculty to substantiate their 
judgments with written evidence in case oF question or <> 



examination. In this fourth part of the questionnaire, y/- 
terms that might need definition were starred and defined 
on the back of the sheet. This section of the questionnaire 
was a checklist only and did not attempt to represent any 
scale of value. The ranking system was rejected as too 
time-consuming for the respondents even though it might 
have provided better data. 
The questionnaire was validated by administering it to six part- 
time faculty members who were not to be included in the population 
surveyed. It was determined that the directionSi were clear and 
that the items possessed the ability to discriminate. Based 
upon this validation as well, it was determined that completing 
the questionnaire would require ten to fifteen minutes. 
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3, A cover letter was prepared. [See Appendix C.] This letter 
indicated the background and purpose of the study, the method 
used to afford the respondent protection of identity, the promise 
for debriefing, a request for cooperation, and directions for 
returning the questionnaires. The use of coded questionnaires 

as explained in this cover' letter provided the basis for a follow- 
up in the event that a 70% response rate was not achieved by 
the first deadline and a bias study if such a rate could not be 
ar-hieved after follow-up. 

4. Appropriate methods for statistical evaluation of the responses 
were determined based upon the purposes of the study: to deter- 
mine faculty knowledge of current practices, faculty attitudes 
toward assessment and faculty preference in relation to procedures 
and, then, based upon these findings, to make recommendations. 
Methods were detrjrmined as follows. 

Cl] Faculty knowledge of existing practices as elicited by 

Part II of the questionnaire woulcl be determined by simply 
counting the number of correct responsestd each of the 
five statements, the number of -incorrect responses, and the 
number of responses indicating no knowledge. These results 
were expressed as simple percentages of the total number 
who had responded to each item. Somewhat arbitrarily, it 
was determined that if 25% either did not know the correct 
answer or answered incorrect^,y , it waul d be necessary to 
recommend faculty education in relation to this item. If 
tallies of all responses divided into these three categories 
and expressed as percentage scores showed that 25% did not 
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know the correct response or had answered incorrectly, 
it would be necessary to recommend a general Faculty edu- 
cation program in r el at ion to the ent ire area of the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning. In addition, 
if such a general education program was suggested in order 
to determine if it should involve all Faculty or faculty 
in just one program area , responses were also tall ied by 
program area of respondents and expressed in percentages. 
If 75% of both groups had not answered corractly. it would 
be recommended that t i ^e education program b«=2 the responi^i — 
bility of the provost; if 75% of only one group had not 
answered correctly, it would be recommended that the educa- 
tion program be the responsibility of the appropriate dean. 
[2} Using the third section of the questionnaire, faculty atti- 
tudes toward assessment were determined. Here, items 1, 
2 , 4 , and 5 were judged to be pos it i ve and items 3 and 
6 were judged to be negative. The positive items were 
scored as follows: 

SA=5, A=:4, U=:3, 0=2, SD=1 . 
The negative items were scored as follows: 

SArrl, Arr2, U>-3, 0=4, 50 = 5. 
In this way, following procedures recommended by Tuckman , 
the scoring of negative items was reversed so that the total 



"^Bruce W. Tuckman, Conducting Educat ional Research [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., 19723, p. 159. 
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score woul d reflect pos it ivn attitude . A mean was 
then determined for each of these six items and for the 
totals of all six. The mean for all items was used to 
determine the degree of faculty support of the assessment 
of prior, non-sponsored learning. This finding would affect 
recommendations concerning the level of involvement that the 
college should attempt in relation to assessment. The mean 
for individual items was used to determine the primary" 
reasons for the faculty attitude toward assessment: general 
acceptance of the possibility of learning outside an academic 
setting, personal feelings of the possibility of such assess- 
ment, personal feelings about its prudence, personal feelings 
about its appropriateness for non-traditional adult students, 
and personal feelings about the possible effects of such 
assessment on enrollment. 

Using this same data, next areas of negative and posi- 
tive attitudes were determined by academic rank and program 
area . To do so , the fol lowing nul 1 hypotheses and statist ical 
methods were used: 

--To determine att itude in relation to academ ic rank , the 
null hypothesis, ''Faculty positive reaction to tha assess- 
ment of prior, non-sponsored learning is not determined 
by academic rank , '' an eight -eel 1 contingency table the 
mean of total positive responses and academic rank was 
established as follows: 
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FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 



INSTRUCTOR 
ASS'T PROF 
ASSOC PROF 
PROFESSOR 



Favorable was any mean total indiv idual score on al 1 

items of 4r0 or above. Unfavorable was any mean total 

individual score on all items of 3.:gg or below. A two- 
-2 

tailed X test at a critical level of .05 was used to 
test the null hypothesis. 
--To determine attitude in relation to program area, the 
null hypothesis, "Faculty positive reaction to the as9QSS« 
mt2nt of prior, non-sponsored learning is not determined 
by. teaching program area/V a four-cell contingency table 
including mean total positive response and program area 
was established as follows: 



FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 



UPP 

CAREER 



Favorable and unfavorable were defined as above. A two- 
tailed X tost at q critical level of ,05 was' used to test 
the null hypothesis. 
It was determined that these findings would affect recommen- 
dations concerning education and strategies for implementation 
by determining areas of negative response from Within the 
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Faculty. 

Next, using data from Section 3, it was necessary to 
to determine faculty response to whether or not the student 
should pay the full cost of assessment. Here, responses 
were scored as fo;.lows: SA = 5, A=4, U=3, 0=2, SDrrl; and, then, 
the mean was calculated. This finding would affect recommen- 
dations concerning the method of pass ing on the cost of 
assessment . 

Next, data from items 8 and 9 of Section 3 was used 
to determine whether or not teaching style affected attitude 
toward assessment. All respondents were divided into two 
groups: those with mean positive scopes on items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and B of 3.5 or above, and those with scores on these items 
of 3.49 or below. Then the following null hypotheses and 
statistical methods were used: 

— To determine attitude in relation to the acceptance of 
the value of the use of behavioral objectives, the null 
hypothesis, "Faculty positive reaction to the assessment 
of prior, non-sponsored learning is not determined by 
attitude toward the use of behavioral objectives," a 
ten-cell contingency table was established as follows: 

FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 

SA 

A - 

U 

D ^ 

SO ^ . 
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The division by responses on the Likert scale was 
based upon responses to item 8: "Students should be 
given written behavioral objectives for classes," A 
two-tailed X test at a critical level of •05 was used 
to test the null hypothesis. If the null hypothesis was 
disproved, it was decided that recommendations and stra- 
tegies for impl ementat ion might seek to involve those 
who use behavioral objectives or might seek to increase 
their number . 

--To determine attitude in relation to the acceptance of the 
importance of a teacher-centered learning environment-- 
what Kray called the "cognitive construct ion is t" school--"^ 
the null hypothesis, "Faculty positive reaction to the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored 1 earning is not deter- 
mined by attitude to the importance of a teacher-centered 
learning environment," a ten-cell contingency table was 
established as follows: 



Eugene J. Kray, Faculty Attitudes Towerd Aseessment of Ex - 
periential Learning , U.S., Educationel Resources Information Center, 
ERIC Document EG1G8728, 1975, p. 22. Kray found a significant dif- 
ference between faculty who assess experiential learning and faculty 
who do not. Most of the assessors ars from the "cognitive construc- 
tionist" school--those who believe "that learning is a process of 
gaining or changing insights, outlooks, or thought patterns." 
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FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 

saF ~ I 

A "* 

U \ 

0 

sol J 

The div is ion by responses on the Likert scale was based 
upon responses to item 9: "Students learn much from their 
teacher , his values , and his att itudes toward his sub- 
ject." A two-tailed X test at a critical level of 
. 05 was used to test the null hypothesis . If the null 
hypothesis was disproved, it was decided that perhaps 
recommendations and strategies for implementation might 
seek to involve those who believe that the learning 
environment should be teacher-centered. 
C3DUsing the fourth section of the questionnaire, faculty 
op in ion toward the procedure for assessment was deter- 
mined by tallying the number of checks for each item, 
by arranging items in a rank order from that one most 
frequently checked, and by then making some value 
judgments based upon frequency of checks . S ince "re- 
quired course to instruct students in methods to iden- 
tify and document prior learning" and "option course of 
this type" were similar', they were tallied as one 
without duplication and also separately and were con- 
sidered in both ways in the ranking. The same- pro- 
cedure was used in relation to the items "compensation 
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•to the faculty by over-time pay for assessment" and "compen- 
sation to the faculty by a reduced workload." 

Somewhat arbitrar ily , it was determined that any item 
that received at least 50 checks--that is, that had been 
checked by at least approximately 60% of respondents--would 
be recommended as part of the procedure. It was determined 
that any item that received at least 33 checks--that is, that 
had been checked by approximately 40% of those responding-- 
would be considered as a part of the recommended procedures 
but not necessarily included unless it could be justified 
in some other way as well. 
[4] Finally, to determine the types of assesement procedures that 
would have to be considered, responses to the last part of 
Section 1 of the quest ionnaire--the teacher's perception of 
types of learning required in his courses as delineated by 
Meyer--were tallied. If the student were required to learn 
facts, paper tests could be used for assessment, with, of 
course, existing national tests like CLEP being of consider- 
abl e use here . If the student were required to demonstrate 
skill mastery, the examination of a product produced by the 
student, psychomotor tests, performance tests, and simula- 
tion tests could be used. If the student were required to 
analyze and apply what he has learned or to synthesize 
learning f rem several fields , paper tests , psychomotor tests , 
performance tests, simulation tests, and oral examinations or 
interviews could ba used. The relative importance of, each 
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of these learning requirements was determined by trans- 
ferring the number of checks into a percentage total of 
number of respondents checking the item. This information 
• would be used to assist in determining the procedures and 
the strategies for implementation. 
5. The questionnaire was distributed to the entire population to 
be surveyed. That population was determined to be members of 
the full-time faculty in the university parallel and career 
program areas — those two program within the college involved 
in of fering .college credit courses. The list of faculty to 
be surveyed was taken from the 1976-77 collage catalog and then 
corrected to ^iminate those on leave. As a result, the 
questionnaire was distributed to 106 faculty., allowing approxi- 
mately two weeks for return, 
6. Whan over 70% had responded within two weeks, it was determined 
that no follow-up or bias study needed to be completed. Tho 
results were tallied and then distributed to all those who had 
been surveyed. [See Appendix D.3 

These procedures were designed to lead to results that would 
determine degree of knowledge, att itudes toward assessment and 
their possible causes, the degree of faculty acceptance of the assess 
ment process, the important characteristics of those who potentially 
support or oppose the process, the type of financial decisions that 
must be recommended, and necessary and possible procedures and 
methods for assessment. Thus, they should result in that information 
necessary to recommend procedures that would best reflect faculty 
attitudes and preferences, 
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RESULTS 

C l3 Responses t:o Ques-fc ionnaires : Of the 106 questionnaires dis- . 

tributed, 83 — or approximately 78% — were returned by the first 
deadline date. Accordingly, a response rate of 78% was judged 
satisfactory, and no follow-up was completed. 

[2] Knowledge of Existing Practices : Tables 1 and 2 summarize re- 
sponses to the first section of the questionnaire. It should 
be noted that on no occasion, either in totals or in responses 
to individual items, does correct, knowledge reach or exceed 
the 75% level. Also, degree of correction knowledge iB approxi- 
mately the same in both the university paral 1 el and the career 
program areas. As a group, the faculty lacked most correct 
knowledge in relation to the student's method of payment, the 
way in which assessment credit is recorded on the transcript, 
and the applicability of such credit to college degrees. Appr^oxj 
mately 68% of the faculty responded correctly to the first 
item--that credit is granted by the faculty through their 
departments. Although responses on this item were more correct 
than on any other item, they did not achieve the 75% level 
tablished in the procedures section of this paper as acceptable 
In Table 2, designation of responses by program area was based 
upon the indi\-idual ' s response in Section 1 of the questionnaire. 



Table 

Faculty K now 1 edge 



1 

of 



Existing 



Practices 



Item 


1 

Correct 
%age Number 


2 

Incorrect 
%age Number 


□ idn' 
%age 


3 

t Know 
Number 


4 

2+3 
%age 


Total 

Numbe*^ 


1 


68% 


55 


9% 


7 


23% 


19 


32% 


26 


2 


41% 


32 


27% 


21 


32% 


25 


59% 


46 


3 


29% 


23 


28% 


22 


44% 


35 


71% 


57 


4 


12% 


ID 


20% 


16 


68% 


55 


88% 


71 


5 


36% 


29 


13% 


10 


51% 


41 


64% 


51 


TOTAL 


37% 


149 • 


19% 


76 


44% 


175 


63% 


251 



Table 2 

Facuj / i -'wledge of Existing Practices 
by Program Areas 



1 2 3 4 

Program Item .Correct Incorrect Didn't Know 2+3 

Area %age Number %age Number %age Number %qge Number 



UPP 


1 


67% 


31 


7% 


4 


24% 


11 


33% 


15 


UPP 


^ 


43% 


20 


23% 


13 


28% 


13 


56% 


26 


UPP 


3 


29% 


13 


33% 


15 


38% 


17 


71% 


32 


UPP 


4 


9% 


4 


24% 


11 


67% 


31 


91% 


42 


UPP 


5 


33% 


15 


18% 


8 


49% 


22 


67% 


30 


UPP TOTAL 




36% 


83 


22% 


51 


41% 


94 


64% 


145 


Career 


1 


68% 


17 


4% 


1 


28% 


7 


32% 


8 


Career 


2 


25% 


6 


33% 


8 


42% 


10 


75% 


18 


Career 


3 


16% 


4 


24% 


6 


60% 


15 


84% 


21 


Career 


4 


16% 


4 


8% 


2 


76% 


19 


84% 


21 


Career 


5 


36% 


9 


4% 


1 


60% 


15 


64% 


16 


CAREER TOTAL 


32% 


40 


15% 


18 


53% 


66 


68% 


84 



In Tables 1 and 2, "Items" referred to are as follows: 
Item 1: BHC faculty grant credit for prior learning 

through their departments . 
Item 2: BHC deanCs] grant college credit for prior 

learning. 

^..j^Item 3: This credit may be applied to any BHC degree. 
Item 4: Crsdit awarded for prior learning is clearly 

marked as such on the transcript. 
Item 5: Students pay regular tuition for credit earned 
bv the assessment of pr ior learning • Kl 
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Facul-by A-b-bitudes ; Table 3 summarizes the degree of general fa- 
culty positive attitude toward the assessment of prior learning. 
As explained in the procedures section of this paper, to do so, 
responses were converted to statement of positive attitudes for 
six items in Section 2 of the questionnaire. The most positive 
response--SA for a positive statement or SO for a negative 
statement --was assigned a value of 5 points . Then , in decf^d^sing 
order, other responses were assigned values of 4, 3, 2,. Q\r 1 
points. The number of responses in each category was multiplied 
by the respective point value, and, thus, a point total WftS 
obtained for each item. Based upon the number of responses and 
these point totals, a mean was calculated for each item and for 
all six items together. 

Faculty were most positive — 4.2 and 4.D respectively — to 
the concepts that college-level learning could be attained out- 
side a formal classroom and that it could then be evaluated. 
On the point scale used, 4 represented agreement and 5, strong 
agreement. On the other four items, mean response ranged be'twaeVt. 
3.4 and 3.6, with 3 representing ''undecided'' and 4, " agre^mcht . " 
The mean for all six items was 3,7, coming close to "agreement." 
Table 3 just below summarizes -feKese results. 
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Table 3 

General Faculty Positive Attitude 



Point Value of Response 



I-tem 5 4 3 2 1 Total Mean 





a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 


a 


b 




a. 


33 


1B5 


40 


IBO 


5 


15 


4 


8 


1 


1 


83 


349 




2 


23 


115 


41 


1B4 


13 


39 


3 


B 


2 


2 


82 


32B 


4.0 


3 


10 


50 


45 


180 


11 


33 


10 


20 


7 


7 


83 


290 


3.5 


4 


11 


55 


4B 


184 


10 


30 


13 


2B 


3 


3 


83 


298 


3.B 


S 


7 


35 


35 


140 


2B 


78 


12 


24 


2 


2 


82 


279 


3.4 


B 


8 


40 


40 


160 


26' 


78 


8 


IB 


0 


0 


82 


294 


3.B 


TOTAL 


92 


4B0 


24B 


988 


91 


273 


50 


100 


15 


15 


495 


183B 


3.7 



a=number responding 

b=total point count for that number 



Tables 4, 5, and B summarize the results of statistical evalu- 
ation of the data to tesr the null hypothesis, ^'Faculty positive 
reaction to the assessmcint of prior, non-sponsored learning is Tio^fc 
deter m ined by academic rank . " As was expla ined in the procedures 
section of this paper, faculty respondents were divided into two 
groups--f avorable , or those with mean positive responses to the 

six selected items of 4.0 or above, and unfavorable, or those witVi 

^2 

mean positive responses of 3 . 99 or below . A X test at a Cl*i"fcical. 
level of .05 was used to test difference among groups to determine 
Slfl^i'f icance. As shown in Table B, the calculated value of X did 
hot exceed the critical value. Therefore, the null hypothesis was 
retained, and it was concluded that positive response to the asseSS^ 
ment of prior learning was not related to the respondent's hanV^, 
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Table 4 



Classification of Observed Attitude 



Mean 


by Academic 
f 

o 


Rank 






Classification 


favorable 


Unfavorable 


Total 


Instructor 


2 


4 


6 


Ass't Prof. 


15 




34 


Assoc. Prof. 


10 


19 


29 


Professor 


8 


5 


13 


TOTAL 


35 


47 


82 




42 . 7% 


57 . 3% 


100% 



Table 5 

Expected Attitude Means by Academic Rank 
Assuming Independence of Classification 



f - 

e 




Classification 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Total 


Instructor 


2.B 


3.4 


B 


Ass't Prof. 


14. 5 


19.5 


34 


Assoc. Prof. 


12.4 • 


16.6 


29 


Professor 


5.5 


7.5 - 


13 


TOTAL 


35. □ 


47. □ 


82 


• 


42.7% 


57 . 3% 


100% 
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Table 6 
Calculation of Chi Square 



Class if i cat ion 



f 

e 


Instructor Fav. 


2'' 


•2.6 


.36 


.138 


Instructor Unfav. 


4 


3.4 


.36 


.106 


Ass't Prof. Fav. 


15 


14.5 


.25 


.□17 


Ass't Prof. Unfav. 


19 


19 . 5 


.25 


.□13 


Assoc. Prof. Fav. 


ID 


12.4 


5.76 


.46^ 


Assoc. Prof. Unfav. 


19 


16. 6 


5.76 


.35^ 


ProFeseor Fav. 


8 


5.5 


6.25 


1.14^ 


Professor Unfav. 


5 


7.5 


6.25 


.83^ 
3.^54 



d = .□B 
df= 3 
Ct" 7.82 




Cf -f ]' 



f =observed Frequency 
o 



f^=eXpBGted frequency 



Tablss 7, 8, and 9 summarize the results of statistical, 
e.yaluation of the data to test the null hypothesis, »'FacuL-ty 
positive reaction to the assessment of prior, non-sponsored 
learning is not determined by teaching program area." As 
explained just above, as f or. TaDles 4, 5, and 6 , respondents 
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were similarly divided into two gr oups--f avorable and unfavoh-* 
able. A X test at a critical level of .05 was used to evalx^a^ke. 
differences among groups to determine significance. As shown ih 
Table 9, the calculated value of X exceeds the critics! value. 
Th ere^ore, the null hypothesis was rejected, and it was con- 
cluded that positive response to the assessment of prior learniTtg 
was related to the program area in which faculty taught. 

Table 7 

Classification of Observed Attitude 
Mean by Program Area 

f 

o 



CI assif icat ion 


Favorable 


Unf avorabl e 


Total 


UPP 


15 


32 


47 


Career 


15 


12 


27 


TOTAL 


3D 


44 


74 




40.5% 


59.5% 


100% 
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Table 8 

Expected Attitude Mean by Program Area 
Assuming Independence of Classification 

f 



Cl ass iFicat ion 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Total 


UPP 


19 


28 


47 


Career 


11 


IB 


27 


TOTAL 


30 


44 


74 




40 . 5% 


59. 5% 


100% 



Table 9 
Calculation of Chi Square 



C lass i F icat i on 


F 

o 


F 

e 


o e 


CF -F ]^ 
o e 










F 

e 


UPP Favorable 


15 


IB 


16. □□ 


.842 


UPP UnFavorable 


32 


16 


IB.OD 


.571 


Career Favorable 


15 


IB 


IB.DD 


1 .45D 


Career 'UnFavorable 


12 


IB 


IB.DD 


l.DDD 
3. 883 



a 

dF 



.D5 

1 



d. =3.84 



CF -F ]' 
o e 



F =observed Frequency 



F^=expec1:ed Frequency 



ERIC 
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Table 10 summarizes faculty attitude toward the require- 
ment that students pay the "Pull cost" of assessment. Approxi- 
mately 39% disagree with such a procedure; the other 61% range 
in response from "undecided" to "strongly agree." 

Table ID 

Faculty Attitude Toward 
Student Paying Full Cost 



SA A U D SD Total 



Number of Responses 18 28 2D 15 2 83 

Number of Points 3D 112 BD 3D 2 274 

MEAN = 3.54 

SA=Strongly Agree, 5 points 

A= Agree , 4 points 

U=Undecided, 3 points 

D=Disagree, 2 points 
SDrrStrongly Disagree, 1 point 



Tables 11, 1?. and 13 summarize the results of statistical 

evaluation of the data to test the null hypothesis, "Faculty 

pos it ive reaction to the assessment of prior , n on -sponsored lefl^'fl' 

ing is not determined by attitude toward the use of behavioral 

objectives." As was explained in relation to Tables 4, 5, and 6 

just above, respondents were divided into two groups--f avor^ble. 

—2 

and unfavorable. A X test at a critical level of .D5 was used 

to evaluate differences among groups. As shown in Table 9, the 

—2 

calculated value of X did not exceed the critical value. There- 
fore, the null hypothesis was retained. However, i-fe should be 
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addit ional ly that the calculated value of X comes very close 
to the critical value, and, as shown in Table 13, if that VQlue- 
were to be set at .10 and not .05, it would clearly exceed it* 
As Tuckman esplains, the use of .05 is an arbitrary dec is ion , and 
Findings that reach a degree of confidence of from .05 to .10 at^fi' 
gften interpreted as "trends.""^ If such is the case, here, evail 
though the null hypothesis is retained,. a "trend** in. the dUnec- 
t ion of the affirmative hypothesis should be noted. 

Table 11 

Classification of Observed 
Attitude Means by Attitude 
to Behavioral Ob jectives 

f 

o 



Classification 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Total 


Strongly Agree 


6 


14 


2D 


Agree 


14 


7 


21 


Undec ided 


10 


12 


22 


Disagree 


3 


12 


15 


Strongly Disagree 


1 


3 


4 


Total 


34 . 


4B 


82 




.. 41.5% 


5B.5% 


1D0% 



Tuckman, p. 224. 
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Table 12 

Expected Attitude Mean by 
Attitude Toward Behavioral Objectives 
Assuming Independence of Classification 

P 

e 



Class if i cat ion 


Favorable 


UnFavor abl e 




Total 


Strongly Agree 


6.8 




1 3 . E 




20 


Agree 


8.7 




12.3 




21 


Undecided 


9.1 




5.9 




22 


Disagree 


6.2 




8.8 




15 


Strongly Disagree 


1.7 




2.3 




4 


Total 


34.0 
41 .5% 




48.0 
58 . 5% 




82 
100% 




Table 13 








Calcul at ion of 


Chi 


Square 






C 1 ass i f i c at i on 


f 

c 


F 

e 


CF -F 3^ 
o e 


CF -F 

o ■ e 

e 




Favorable 5A 


6 


B.8 


.64 


.094 




Unfavorable SA 


14 


13. E 


.64 


.049 




Favorable A 


14 


8.7 


26. C9 


3.229 




Unfavorable A 


7 


12.3 


28, 09 


2.284 




Favorable U 


10 


9.1 


.81 


.089 




Unfavorable U 


12 


5.9 


.81 


.137 




Favorab"* 3 D 


3 


B.E 


10.24 


1 .652 




Unfavorable D, 


12 


8.8 


10.24 


1-154 




Favorable SD 




1.7 


.49 


.288 




Unfavorable SD 


3 


2.3 


.49 


.213 




CL= .05 


d =.10 




= 


9.199 . 






dF= 4 










d = 9.49 


d =7. 7S 




f ^=observed frequency 



f g=expected frec\^e^r^c^ 
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Table 13 continued 

o e 
f 

e 



Tables 14, 15, and IB summarize the results of statistical 

evaluation of the data to test the null hypothesis, Faculty posl 

tive reaction to the assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning 

is not determined by att itude to the importance of a teachel^-cen 

tered learning environment." As was explained in relation to 

Tables 4,5, and B, respondents were similarly divided into two 

groups--f avor able and unfavorable . A X test at a critical 

level of .05 was used to evaluate differences among groups to 

determine significance. As shown in Table IB, the calculated 
—2 

value of X does not exceed the critical value. Therefore*,-- the 
null hypothesis is retained, and it is concluded that faculty 
positive attitude is not determined by its cri^tt itude toward the 
importance of a teacher-centered learning environment. 
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Table 14 

Class if ic at ion of Observed Attitude Mean 
by Attitude Toward Teaching Environment 



f 

o 





CXqss if i cat i on 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Total 



Strongly Agree 


12 


14 


28 


Agree 


18 


29 


47 


Undec ided 


3 


2 


5 


Disagree 


2 


3 


5 


Strongly DisSgr^ee 


□ 


0 


□ 


Total 


35 


48 


83 




42.2% 


57.9% 


100% 



Table 15 

Expected Attitude Mean by Attitude 
Toward Teaching Environment Assuming 
I ndependence of Class if ic at ion 

f 

e 



Classification Favorable Unfavorable Total 



Strongly Agree 


11. □ 


15.0 


26 


Agree 


19.9 


27.1 


47 


Undecided 


2.1 


2.9 . 


5 


□ isagree 


2.9 


2.1 


5 


Strongly Disagree 


0 . □ 


□ .□ 


0 


Total 


35. □ 


48. □ 


83 




42.2% 


57.8% 


!□□% 
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Table 16 
Calculation of Chi Square 



Classic i cat ion 



Cf -fj' 

o e 



o e 



Favorable SA 


12 


11 


1.00 


.0909 


Unfavorable SA 


14 


15 


1 .00 


.0667 


Favorable A 


18 


19.9 


3.61 


.1814 


Unfavorable A 


29 


27.1 


3.61 


.1332 


Favorable U 


3 


2,1 


.81 


.3857 


Unfavorable U 


2 


2.9 


.81 


.2793 


Favorable □ 


2 


2.1 


.81 


.3857 


Unfavorable 0 


3 


2,9 


.81 


.2793 


Favorable SO 


0 


0.0 


0 . 


□ 


Unfavorable SO 


0 


0,0 


0 


□ 



df: 



.05 

4 

9.49 



=1 .8020 



( 



Cf -f^D' 

o e 



f =observed frequency 
f^= expected frequency 



[4] Faculty Opinion on Procedures : Table 17 summarizes the re- 
sults of the fourth section of quest ionriaire , the part 
in which respondents indicated their opinions concerning 
what procedures should be included in the assessment process. 
A line divides those items receiving 50 or more checks from 
the others. As indicated in the procedures section of thiS 
paper, these steps were to be recommended. A bracket marks 
those receiving between 33 and 49 checks. As indicated in 
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the procedures section, these were to be considered as a 
part of the recommended procedures if justified in some 
other way as well. Those items below the bracket were 
checked by fewer than 40% of the respondents as necessary, 
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Table 17 

□pinion on Parts of Procedure 
in Rank Ordering 



1 - 
2. 

3. 
4, 



6, 
7. 



Student comp il at ion of a portf ol io 

Clear indication on student's transcript that credit 
was earned by the assessment of prior learning 
A required interview of student by faculty evaluator 
A written evaluat ion statement by faculty assessor to 
explain credit granted 

The agreement of more than one faculty member in a de- 
partment to the evaluati on 
A narrative transcript 

Compensation to the faculty for work in assessment 



8. Compensation to the faculty by over-time pay for assass— 
ment 

9. Crediting of assessment hours to a department's total 
ID. A central file of portfolios 

11. A required or an optional course to instruct students in 

methods to determine prior learn ing before evaluation 
11. A faculty committee to monitor and coordinate assessment 
13o Possible use of such credit toward degree general educa- 
tion requirements 
14. Student's demonstrat ibn that the credit is related to KiS 
future goals 



15. Limiting the option to adult students 

IB . Opt ional course to instruct students in methods 

17. Compensation to the faculty by a reduced workload - 

17. Required course tu instruct students in methods 

19. Prior learning credit applicable only to ALS degree 



[5] Types of Evaluation Devices To Be Used ; Table 18 summarizes by 
number and percentage faculty response in the first part of -the 
questionnaire in which the respondent indicated his perceptiotx 
of the types of learning required in those courses that he 
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teaches. Certain assessment procedures most suitable for 

each of these types of learning are also indicated in Table 18. 



Table 18 

Types of Learn ing and Types 
of Evaluation 





Types of Learning Number Checking Percent Checking 


Learn Facts 


65 78% 


Demonstrate Skill 




Mastery 


53 B4% 


Analyze and Apply 


Ql 96% 


Synthes ize 


51 61% 


Types of Evaluation 


Devices Available: 


Learn Facts: 


Paper Tests 


Demonstrate Skill 


Examinati on of Product 


Mastery : 


Psychomotor Tests 




Performance Tests 




S imulat ion Tests 


Analyze and Apply: 


Paper Tests 




Psychomotor Tests 




Performance Tests 




S imulat ion Tests 


Synthesize: 


Paper Tests 




Psychomotor Tests 




Performance Tests 




Simulation Tests 




Oral Exams and Interviews 
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DISCUSSION, IMPLICATIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS 

The work of this practicum involved surveying present prac- 
tices in relation to the ■ assessment of prior, non-sponsored learn- 
ing ©Isewhere; determining the knowledge, attitude, and opinions-, 
concerning the procedures for such assessment among Faculty at Black 
Hawk College; and, then, based upon these findings^ making recommen- 
dations that would be both acceptable to the faculty and consis'bfih'fc 
with good practice elsewhere. This work was limited to the assess- 
ment of those types of prior, non-sponsored learning that could Txo-b 
be evaluated by means of CLEP because the use of this national test- 
ing program seems to be operating well at the present time at Black 
Hawk College. For purposes of discussion, the findings of this 
paper will be considered in four parts: faculty attitude tovvard *t:h& 
assessment and the best ways to reflect it; the rationale for the 
program, a component suggested by CAEL ; the procedures for such 
assessment; and the method of financing the program; another compon- 
ent suggest by CAEL. 

Cl3 Faculty Attitude Toward Assessrent : Faculty ignorance of 
current policies and procedures should be noted firpt a"P all. How- 
ever, even with such ignorance, faculty attitude to assessment is 
certainly not negative. Faculty were very positive toward the basic 
concepts--that college-level learning can be attained outside a for- 
mal classroom and that it can then be evaluated. They were not 
negat:ive and in many cases were positive in relation to other attitudes 
surveyed as wel 1 - -wi 1 1 ingness to participate, belief that adults should 
have the option, and feeling that such assessment might have Q positive. 
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e f f ect upon enrollment:. 

Positive a-ttitude among faculty did not sesm to relate to the 
academic n^nk of the respondent-"-a characteristic that somewhat re- 
flects educational level and tsaching experience and ability. AlSo^ 
did not seem to relate to faculty attitude toward the impoHsance 
of a teacher-cen-pered environment. It is of some interest tha*c St 
faculty that believes so strongly in the importance of the teacher 
to the educational process would be so willing to assess prior> rvon- 
sponsored learning. Positive attitude was related to program area, 
however. Most positive response came from the career program area 
and saemed to come also from those advocating the use of written 
behavioral objectives. The possible explanation for these trends 
is discussed below. 

In general, Black Hawk College faculty attitude toward the 
assessment process seems to suggest that it will be supported in 
the future providing appropriate procedures and financial arrange- 
ments are achieved. 

C2] Rationale for the Program : GAEL suggests that the basic 
question in relation to rationale is whether or not prior, non-spon- 
sored learning should be recognized at all in a degree program. Th«re. 
Is one view--expressed by the Carnegie Commission in Toward a Learning 
Society - -that such recognition reduces the value of a bachelor^s 
degree and makes faculty examiners and not teachers.^ On the otheV* 



■^Carnegie Commission, Toward a Learning Society , p. 73. 
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hand, the Carnegie Commiss ion in Less Time, More Dptions '^and 

2 

the Commission on Non-Traditional Study have supported the assess- 
ment of such learning, and it has also won support Prom a number 
of educators and institutions through actual im(3j.e mentation and 
practice. 

An underlying question in much of the literature seems to be 
how much is to be expected of the student in support of his clailD 
to college credit and how rigorous the examination is to be . Po)r 
those courses stressing skill mastery, especially many of the type 
found in Black Hawk Coll ege ' s career program area , for wh ich wV^it'ten 
behavioral objectives exist and in which psychomotor and per'FolriViancC 
tests are routinely administered and a designated level of COfllpetehcy 
is requr-^ed before course credit is granted, the assessment af p1*lor> 
non-sponsored learning is not difficult. And, in such cases , 'the' 
evaluator can justify the process and feel comfortable with "tVitt re- 
sults. It may be for this reason at least in part that the su»*v«y 
of faculty attitude undertaken as a p^art of this study found "that 
faculty in the career program area and those believing that the 
student should be given written behavioral objectives viewed the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning most favorably. Faculty 
in these areas and of this sort are involved in teaching wi-tW what 
Meyer terms the f irst 1 evel of abstract ion** - -knowledge or skills 



"^Carnegie Commission, Less Tima, More Dpt ions , p. 11, 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study, Diversity by Design , p. 125. 
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that can be assessed by means of a competency list,"^ 

On the other hand, there seems to be an underlying belief ^W^fb 
during the assessment process the student should demonstrate oH a^*- 
ticulate that, even though the learning has occurred in a non-aca- 
demic setting and usually without formal planning and instruction, 
'ne somehow has gone through a process similar to the one in which 
the traditional student in the classroom is engaged. Thus, vCt"^ 
often, on what Meyer terms »'the second and the third levels of ab- 
straction,'' the student must demonstrate an abiliiry to analyze* SaV- 

S 

eral bodies of knowledge and then to synthesize them, Therefot"^j 

the student may be required to demonstrate that he has "reflected'' 

upon his experiences or th.at he can verbalize the effect of such ■ 

3 

learning upon himself. It is in relation to these second and "thi>*d 
levels of abstraction that assessment becomes especially difficult • 
And difficulty with the assessment of these levels can be expectad 
at Black Hawk College, for 81 faculty believe that they expect stu- 
dents to analyze and apply what they have learned, and 51 beliava 
that their students must synthesize learning from several diFfel^ent 
disciplines. In addition, almost all faculty surveyed beliave thacfc 
studenrs learn much from getting to know their teacher, his values, 
and hif' etttitudes toward his subject. Based upon these rospdnses> 
it must be concluded that Black Hawk College procedures for ciss^SSXng 
prior learning must recognize a potential need ':i assess all •fch^'ee 



Meyer, pp. 21 --22. 

2 

Ibid. , p. 23. 

3 

Ibid v , PP« 26-27. 
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levels of abstraction as delineated by Meyer, although levels may very 
well vary Prom one course to another. It alsc .1^;: suggested thafc 
faculty evaluators may expect the student being Evaluated to demon- 
strate that he has been af^'ected by his prior, non-sponsored leiarning 
in such a way that he will hav-*^ rve-.p^^hed ?j developmental stage ^to 
ich it is the purpose of education to bring the traditionally- 
aged student-- i . e . , that he has learneo how to learn; that he has 
interests and knowledge many ^Ids and rhat he sees their l^cla- 
tionships; and that he is mature, arable, capsble of clear and objec- 
tive thought. Thus, evalurr^tnr ...ay be assessing the whole man jusi; 
aj much as his possession of a particular skill or set of facts. 
This possibility has s ign if icanca esp/acially in the determination of 
required procedures f or aBse*2i>„;;:'nt . for it necess it atesH that evalua- 
torg have the opportunity not only to test skills and know, e^ipe but 
also to evaluate outlook and personality. It also suggests one reason 
why the many volumes of procedures and suggestions dev6?loped by GAEL 
have not been enough to establish asseETv -^nt procedures at Black Hawk 
College; they have been based upon clear demonstration on paper Q$ 
written competencies and paper measurement devices that sort; of 
learning which simply resists such simplification. 

Also of importance in relation to rationale is the questio>\ 
oF the purpose of the program. Is it to open access and acceleratB 
Drogrer-:'--; For e^dult students who previously h?2ve been denied hi3her 
educc't • on or who have not selected it before? Or, is it to recruit 
h^W Stv'dents of this type by providing them acceleratari or alternate 
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routes to a degree? Mof:^ experts believe that the assessment of 
prio»^. non-sponsored learning serves both purposes. Quite nulnbal^ 
oF Black Hawk College f acul "^y seem undecided on whether or ^ot such 
assessment would favorably affect enrollment even though they tciniQ 

that adults have '^a right" to expect such evaluatioYi. 
l-t IS assumed that the acui-ial involvement of faculty in such an 
aG:;essn<ent procedure will C'ive them additional knowledge about its 
potential for recruiting ne// students, but it is anticipated that 
later evaluations of the program will have to include as one pa>*t 
rhe evalua tion of its succe.-s in acUu-ally rtccruiting new studehts • 

[3] Proced^.^res f or A .. sessment : This aspect c: overs sever al^; 
components recommended by GAEL: preparing the student for ass^ee^sment , 
tippraising learning outcomes, integrating learning with future pi 3ns , 
defining credit policies, and recording learning i'^:comes . Specific 
l;iformation concerning faculty opinion on altern=3te procedures re- 
i-vulted fror^ Section 4 of the ques^t; ionnaire . 

In relation to preparing the student for assessment, it is 
assumed that providing the student with written guidelines is basic; 
simply^ they must be developed. However, specific recommendations 
going much farther include a college's responsibility to provide 
actual formal assistanc:e to the student by assigning him an -advisol", 
:jy offering a course det^igned to preparcJ him for the assessment pro- 
cesr» . or by offering workshops on che topic. At present, complete 
and clear written guidelines ^ not exist at Black Hawk College, and 
most oP the evaiuators ,hemselv2s to whom the student is sent are 
■"'hot: wei 1 -prepared For the process. An alternative would be providing 
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t:he student a course, either optional or recjuired, in how to 
determine or identify his prior learning and how to document it. 
It is assumed that such a course would involve a study of the methods 
and theory oF learning, oF how to determine and articulate compe- 
+«iicjes, and oF how to prepare documentation in the Form oF a po»-t- 
Folio. It --"iiiuld be noted that such a course as a possible pal'-t of 
procecjres received only limited support From Black Ha.vk College 
Faculty and then only as an optional course and not as required. 
One possiole explanation is that the Faculty did not see such a 
course a- worthwhile, rigorous, or academically deFensible. It is 
assumed that, iF a course oF this quality were developed. Faculty 
attitudes might be diFrerent. 

An important consideration in relation to such a course is the 
nature oF the demands upon the adult student's time. Ordinarily, he 
is employed Full-time; oFten he is a part-rime student ; in many 
case^^, he attends college at night; and usually, his schedule is 
not Flexible. For these reasons, he might- have-diFFiculty attending 
a workshop or a Formal class oFFered at only one time. during the 
semester. ThereFore, any course oF this sort ideally would be 
variable-entry, selF-paced, and oFFered by means oF instructional 
r:sdia so that it would be widely available, both on- and oFF-campus.. 

The designing oF a course such as this and requiring' it as pre- 
liminary to assessment assure that the student receives all the 
assistance that he needs, that he does not .pay Fees and undertake 
the process oF assessment with little hope oF receiving credit, that 
Faculty evaluators meet only with well -prepared students, and -that -bhe 
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college recover some of the cost of actual assGSsment from student 
-tuitioH and state apportionment for this course. Thus, in ma>iy 
ways, the offering of such a required course is an attrsctivs rossi- 
bility even though faculty did not respond with absolute support to 
this concept yr the questionnaire. It is also possible that Such n 
course would not be necessary nor required for that assessment which 
involves only Meyer's ''first level of abstraction.*' It is of -Ftcr-fchc>- 
significance to note that offering such a required course has beel^ 
recommended at Black Hawk College to assist the student in determin ing 
prior learning credit and to complete the degree contracts for "the 
associate in liberal studies degree. 

Procedures., involved in the appraising of learning outcomes are 
of considerable importance to faculty, who are, of course, the evalxi— 
ators. The development of such procedures are, therefore, especially 
important in gaining faculty support; and, if well -planned , they may 
actually eliminate potential causes for negative reaction. To assure 
faculty of the accuracy of assessment results, it is important that 
a maximum number of decision-makers be involved. For example, a 
faculty rr^onitor ing committee composed of representatives from all 
disciplines can be used, or the agreement of more than one evaluator 
'J^frofSi ^ discipline may be required, or the actual evaluating comrnittfie 
may be required to include representatives from more than one disci- 
pline. In the survey c-r-' Black Hawk College faculty, it shoulcj be noted 
that there was considerable support for. the requirement that mo»-e 
-kKah one faculty member in a department agree to the evaluation. A 
faculty monitoring committee was not so strongly supported . Probably 
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such a procedure should not be included in the assessment process 
Unless it is indicated for other reasons. 

Another procedure to ensure accuracy in assessment is requiring 
that the student's compilation of a portfolio be combined witW an 
oral examination or interview,^ Strong faculty support for SUch 
an interview at Black Hawk Coiiegtit requires that it be included 
as part of the process. Possible reasons for such strong support 
have been suggested above. 

Procedures are also recommended that serve, to assure facul-ty 
oP the consistency of the process. These include a central "File. crF 
portfolios open to all faculty so that individuals can compare 
thsir decisions to those by other evaluators and check for laxness. 
Closely related are some methods also useful to assure accuracy. 
These include a faculty monitoring committee to provide consistency, 
the agreement of more than one evaluator to the decision, and ai 
written statement of evaluation by the assessor explaining the 
credit granted. Black Hawk College faculty response to these poirts 
of the procedure varies. Because the use of a written st £i'C:Gmen't 
explaining: t>v:B evaluation was well-supported, it should bfi in>.'.l\ided . 
In additio.iF, at least one procedure to ensure consistency among de- 
partments seems called for — probably a central file of portfolioSi 
which was more strongly supported -than the central monitoring 
committee and which also would serve to assure the faculty thait 



Meyer, p. 1B7. 
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there will be writ-ten support and evidence in case a decisioh. is 
questioned, especially by an outside agency. 

Another part of procedures involves the decision as to V/he-theV^ 
or not credit granted by assessment must be related to a studeht^S 
future goals. This question is a complex one. Most would hoH: 
support a future English teacher's receiving a number of hours O'f 
credit for a tank repair course of study completed in the armed 
forces. Most would not object to his receiving two or three houl^S 
cf credit in recognition of learning. Most would not want; "bo deny 
a student in the tool design curriculum a great deal of credi't for 
work and on-the-job training in this area. Probably the r eqUi^CWen'fc 
that assessment credit be related to a student's future goalSj 
which did not receive very strong support from Black Hawk College, 
faculty, is not necessary in a structured degree program, and 
Black Hawk College's degrees ar:r'? of this type, even the ALS cjeglree- 
which requires a contract that assures that all work is related to 
future goals. 

Closely related is thrut part of procedures relating to defining 
credit policies. One quest i:n here is whether or not assessment credit 
may be used to satisfy a degree's general education requirement. 
In the absence of a narrowly prescribed curriculum and with QsstxrQnce' 
of the accuracy and cons'istency of assessment, there seems -bo be 
no valid reason for denying the applicability of credit in "this 
respect even though Black Hawk Collage faculty did not favor SUcK 
ai provision strongly. A disadvantage of the construction of "bKe* 
questionnaire was that, at least in this respect, it did not allow 
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facility to register a negative or neutral response. 

Another closely related question is whethisr or not assessment 
credit should apply to all degrees. If it were to be, it would be 
limited to the ALS degree, the college's external degree."' How- 
ever, because such a limitation received no significant suppol^t 'From 
the f acuity , procedures should not restrict its applicability. To do 
so would elso confuse he appl icab il ity of credit earned by CLEp and 
other college proficiency tests, which have been used for many yea>^S 
and have not been questioned and out of which evolved procedures for 
crediting all types of prior, non-sponsored learning. 

As was explained earlier in this paper, it was assumed from 
rhe beginning that assessment procedures would result In actual 
credit hours and would be restricted to recognizable current college 
courses or disciplines because that is the procedure with which the 
faculty is best acquainted. However, in relation to the ALS degree, 
it is posj^/'ble that competencies required for graduation may be 
satisfied through the assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning. 

Finally, there is the question of how the learning outcomes, 
or the credits awarded through assessment, are to be recorded. 
Faculty were offered two options: narrative transcript ar 5 e-^r 
indication on a student's transcr ip.:- that the credit 'was ^rned py 
assessment. The faculty favored both procedures, with an indication 
on the transcript scoring highest. Because of difficulties in 
writing and reading narrative transcripts, probably the best pl^o- 
C^du^€U would be to mark the credit as gained through assessment and 
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then place the evaluator's written statement in the student^s 
permanent record--cioBe to the procedure recommended by White. 
A disadvantage of the design of the questionnaire was that it did 
not allow the faculty to respond that they wished the credit eQ^Tjed 
by assessment to be marked on the transcript in no way; however> tVie. 
response to the items suggesting that it should be indicated as 
assessment credit is strong enough to indicate that such is the- 
faculty's wish at this time. Before such a procedure would be 
implemented, however, it is necessary to determine what its impact 
would be upon a student's transfer. 

Two aspects of the procedure included in the questionnaire 
have not yet been discussed. One is the crediting of assessed hours 
to a department's total- Some suggest this approach so that faculty 
will not view assessment hours as lost credit hours and so that work 
in assessment will be clearly credited to the department. Others 
fear that credits may be passed out by unscrupulous departments to 
raise enrollment figures. Over 5D% of faculty responding to the 
questionnaire indicated that this procedure should be a part oF tKe. 
process. It is possible that an alternate procedure that notes 
assessment hours in a separate column and that credits only a part of 
them to the departmental total is a possible procedure here. 

Another aspect of the procedure on which faculty were surveyed 
was possible limitation of assessment to adults. It received most 
limited support, and, even if it had been supported, the use of such 
«i pv^ocedure would nave to be studied carefully, for the Commission 

•^White, o£. cit . 
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on Non-Traditional Study has recommended that non-traditional 
opportunities not be denied to those of traditional age. 

Method of Financing the Program : Appendix A provides "tKe 
cost assessment model developed by GAEL. This model attempts to 
identify costs for the development of criteria and procedures in 
one occupational area--the varying costs--and for the execution 
of the assessment in relation to one student--the fixed costs. It 
should be noted that many of the M^yix\Q costs are related to the 
identification of competencies, the defining of behavioral objec- 
tives and the development of appropriate measurement instruments. 
This model presupposes that assessment will be competency-based. 
Of course, such procedures and materials have already been developed 
for many courses at Black Hawk College by faculty who use the '^systems 
approach'* to instruction, and, therefore, they vre currently avail- 
able without further cost. On the other hand, in actuality, much 
evaluation of prior learning that is now being completed at Black 
Hawk College does not rest upon the determination of and testing 
for competencies, and, furthermore, many faculty, as suggested by 
their attitu toward behavioral objectives, would not wish to 
become involved such a process. Perhaps one re^LiSon why CAEL 
"nodels and procedures have not resulted in a systematic implementa- 
tion of assessment procedures at Black Hawk College is that -they 
have not addressed themselves sufficiently to the second and -thi»-d 
levels of abstraction and to those faculty who believe that v/Wob 
they teach can not be reduced to a competency list. In addition, 
the CAEL model provided in Appendix A does not allow for the wide rwge 
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of time required to complete tasks or develop testing materials. 
Thus, it is almost impossible to estimate the true cost of the 
development of such materials and techniques. It would also be 
impossible to find funds within the existing college budget to 
support efforts of such a cost, and, if these costs were to be 
passed on to the student, the price would be prohibitive. Cleqrl^j 
iDrocedur^s rOcommended for Black Hawk College must strike a b^lgnoe. 
between the very time-consuming processes of GAEL and the neeci to 
assure that there is sufficient planning to achieve accuracy ejxd 
consistency. 

The only potential source of funds for the development of 
written criteria for evaluation and extensive planning of appropri- 
ate measurement ' tools within Black Hawk College--and probably the 
most appropriate source--is the Instructional Research and Oe^vdop— 
ment Committee, which as an annual budget of approximately $15,000 
to pay faculty over-time salaries or to allow released time for 
development activities and teaching innovations. Faculty members 
wishing over-time salaries or released time for such work could be. 
urged to apply to this committee, and, in this way, gradually m^tliadfl 
and tools could be developed for courses in which they do not pre- 
sently exist. 

The other costs suggested by GAEL' are fixed costs for each 
student assessed and include the cost of professional time printa^^ily* 
□nee again, actual practices and time requirements would va>"y 
considerably and would depend upon the aval 1 ab il±ty of developed 
measurement methods. Here, much professional time could be saved 
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by the preparation of the student in a requ ired course . Assu/ning 
a three-member assessment team and a well -prepared student and 
faculty examiner, evaluation f-or credit for from one to three 
or more courses could be estimated to require the following -time; 

Chairman Other Mem^ters Total 

Portfolio Read /4 hour KoUr 

Interview 1 hour 1 hour each 3 hout^s 

Examinations 1 hour 1 hour each 3 hours 

Chairman's Re|... 3^ hour 3^ hour 

Total 3 hours E hours each 7 Kours 

The CAEL model computes professional time at a rate of $25 per 
hour; however, it is likely that Black Hawk College faculty would 
feel adequately compensated at less than this rate, possibly $15 
per hour. Thus assuming 7 hours of work divided among a three- 
member committee, a student could be evaluated in from one "to •fch^^eG. 
or more courses at a cost of $105; Assuming that the average Ti^dn- 
ber of courses would be two, then an estimated cost per course of 
$52,50 is required. 

Two critical questions are how the faculty member is to be. 
compensated for this work and how the student is to be charged. 
The Black Hawk College faculty has indicated that it expects com- 
pensation and that it prefers this compensation to be in the "Po^^HL 

of over-time salary. It has also tended tc aelieve that the "-full. 

cosf of assessment should be passed on to the student. 

Consistent with these faculty attitudes, students should bc- 
able to apply to a department for an evaluation of prior learnong ah 
"-elation to one or more courses as appropriate. 4k three-person 
faculty committee should complete all parts of the assessment and 
grant credit for a cost of $105, with $45 being paid to -fche. cKai>*mQrL. 
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in recognition of his greater responsibility and $30 being p^id 
to each of the other two members of the committee. Although not 
great, these rates seem attractive enough at the present time- to ' 
be acceptable to the faculty. So that faculty committees will Yio± 
Peel forced to grant credit to be paid, these fees will be paid 
^cg^l-dless of the amount of credit granted. On the other haVid, 
it is also necessary to ensure that the faculty spend the time 
that they are paid for by the fees, and forms and procedures need 
to be developed to monitor this aspect of assessment. 

Based upon the GAEL model, it is estimated that there will be 
an additional institutional cost of $10 for every course credi-fceet. 
Thus, the actual cost of assessment will range from $115 to $135 
for from one to three or more courses depending upon the actual 
equation of prior learning to existing courses and credits. 

The second critical question is how this cost is to be pstssed 
on to the student. General recommendations discussed earlier ire ' 
this paper suggest that students not be charged by the hour so that 
the institution will not seem to be selling credit. In addition, 
a student who receives no credit cannot be expected to pay th€. 
full cost, although it is anticipated that the number of actually 
unsuccessful attempts will be small because of guidance provided 
by the required course. 

The $10 institutional cost for each course can quite si^tply Ond 
^^'airly be passed on to the student by charging him a $10 transcript 
Teco^di^^g fee for each course credited. The faculty compensation 
cost is more difficult to anticipate. One reason is an inability, 
in the absence of any past record, to estimate the student -failure 
rate in achieving credits by assessment. Another is the difficuL'ty 
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of predicting the actual number of credits to be attained by each 
student as a result of assessment. In addition, cost should h% 
low enough-- ideally no higher than tuition cost--to encourage 
the student to attempt the procedure. Important here are a Tiuin- 
ber of factors. It is assumed that most students seeking sucK 
credit will be adults who can save considerable money in foregone- 
income by eliminating the time required to take courses and who 
can realize increased earnings because of improved credentials. 
On the other hand, high costs fall heavily upon the unemployed and 
•the- underemployed. It should also be noted that a sliding -Fee 
scale is often used upon the assumption that whole, blocks of credit 
are assigned as a result of assessment almost as easily as credit 
for one course and because such scales encourage the more s^r^i-OUS 
and those for whom tho program was primarily intended. 

Since the Black Hawk College faculty has indicated that the. 
student should pay the "full cost," this is the cost that must be 
passed on to him--about $105 per evaluation. Therefore, the -Fellow^ 
ing fees and procedures are possible ones: 

1. A $25 application fee to be paid at the time of sub-- 
mitting the portfolio for evaluation. 

2. A $40 fee paid prior to assessment and after an evalusrfeoK- 
has judged the portfolio to be wel 1 -prepared and to promise 
a good chance of gaining credit by assessment.- 

3. An assessment fee as follows: 
--$25 for 3 hours of credit 
--$35 for B hours of credit 
--$40 for 9 hours of credit 
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4. A transcript recording Fee of $1D per course. 
Thus, a student who receives no credit pays $65, although he 
may have been discouraged before assessment on the basis of his 
portfolio. The student who r-eceives 3 hours of credit pays $100^ 
one who receives B hours pays $12D: one who receives 9 hours pays 
S135. Actual cost per credit hour varies from approximately $33 
to approximately $15, depending on the number of credir: hours he^ 
cewed. Any credit awarded on the basis of one committFse' «i evaXu- 
at: ion beyond 9 hours is assessed at the $10 per course tr - r.3cript 
r-*3cording cost only. 

These fees may seem high, and, certainly, th^ are when com- 
pared to present tuition rate?;^ of $14.50 per- hour, but, at such 
costs, a student could complete an associate's degrees entirely by 
assessment for approxinr^atel y $900, and, in so dnin::;, he would SUVe 
two years of time, $930 in tuition and fees, and about $250 in 
textbook costs. Thus, his degree by assessment would require gh. 
actual cost of approximately $E8D less than the cost of the -tradi — 
tional route. It should also be pointed out that these fees s^nd 
procedures relat*^? only to those courses that cannot be assessed by 
means of CLEP ; thus, it is unlikely that one 'Student would have to 
depend entirely upon this one meuhod. Furthermore, he is no-fc 
assessed the full cost at one time, thus lessening the burdeV^, 

If the average evaluation resul'^^:s in the awarding of S o}r more 
credit hours, this fee schedule will pass the "full cost'' of ^Sess- 
01©*^^: on to the student and also offers promise of providing ^ sm^ll 
"margin of profit** to assist in additional instructional cosrf:s . With 
out actual experience, it cannot be predicted what the revenue from 
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the required course and portfolio reading fees, which are poten- 
tially profitable, will be. Nor is there any way to recognize, 
the possible value of this procedure to recruit nevsi' students -fco 
the college. The irrplementat ion of such a plan certainly retjuil-eS 
c^refuX study of its costs and revenues after two years witK TieccS- 
sary adjustments being made at that time as required. Since- it 
also denies the option to the unemployed and underemployed bccCLUSe^ 
of cost, it must also include provisions for financial aid irt cdS^ 
of need . 

Based upon this analysis, the followirg recommendations 
seem required: 

1. Faculty in-service training on the assessment of prior learning 
and on college procedures governing it. 

2. Faculty senate conside "-at ion and action on the following 
recommended procedures; 

a. That clesr written guidelines be prepared ror the student. 

b. That assessment credit be made applicable to all degrees, 
allowed for use to satisfy general education requi.^emeYtts, 
but 1 imit ed to learning cl early represented by e:** ist ing 
college courses, 

c. That the student be required to complete a course prepai>*in9 
him for assessment before he undertakes the procedure. 

d. hat assessment be agreed upon by the majority of a -fcb^"ee- 
member committflB from the appropriate department, and, if 

B department does not have three avail able members , that 

one or more members be selected from membership in a department 
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represent ing a similar discipline. 

That assessment be based upon a student's portf..iio, coJ>i— 
piled in the required course , and that it be accompl isheci 
by those types of tests judged most appropriate to the 
evaluation. 

P. That the process include at least one interview of the stu- 
dent by the committee . 

g. That, upon complete :5n of the assessment, the evaluation 
commitree's cnairman prepare a wri-fcten statement explaining 
the credit granted, the basis on which it was granted, and 
the type of examination used and that this statement be place 
in the student ' s permanent record . 

h. That the student's portfolio be placed in a central -file- 
accessible to all faculty evaluators for two years and iths^'t 
it then be placed on microfiche, with the understanding -bha-t, 
in the future, for a fee to cover actual cost, the student ma> 
rer jest and receive a copy of it. 

. That assessment credit be clearly marked as such upon -^ihe- 
student's transcript and that a study be made of possible^ 
effects of doing so upon the student's transfer standing 
before the procedure is implemented. 

• That students recei ve prompt written not if ic at ion of the. 
results of the assessment. 

. That students have available an appeal procedure, firS*b 
to the appropriate d* visional chairman and, then to the 
appropriate dean. 
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1. That credit: granted by assessment be noted Xt^ a dapartmeJ^t^S 

credit hour totois as a separate item, 
m. That all procedures be reviewed two years aftei^ iiJtpl<gme*1 — 

tation and that scich an evaluation cohsidm as one aspects 
/ the impact oP the procedure upon enrollment and as ano4;hcr' 

the actual cost to rhe inst itut ion of "^he procedure b&yortcL 

vvhat the student pays in fees. 

3. That faculty members be encouraged to apply to the Instrucfcxonill. 
Research and Development Committee for salary funds to suppol^'k 
their efforts in preparing to assess prior learning wd"tVii^Ti •the.il' 
department?5 or for courses that they teach, 

4. That the fi -al plan, including faculty compensation and 
student fee ^ ledule, outl iner* earlier in this section be 

i mp J er::ented for a tv/o-year ^crial period and then reviewed and 
that the opportunity for financial aid be made available, 'ho 
those jn f Inane ir.l need who wiFh to pursue the assessment / 
-^v icedur e . 
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APPENDIX A : GAEL Cost Assessment Model 



Work Assessment Model : Estimated Cost of 
Asse:ssment in One Occupational Field 



Time 

Activity « • -i 

Proressional 


t nours J 
Non- 
prof ess ional 


Pet- ^ 
Fixed Studerrt 


Identification of 








competencies a^ .i 
development of task 


50 




$1250 


inventory 








Interview students 


2 




$50 


Verification of 
Experience 




.5 


18 


Defining behavioral 








oh IPCt* 1\/SC5 of 

courses in curriculum 


20 




OLJLJ 


Dovolopi'^g or iden- 








tifying ppropriate 
measurement proce- 


lOD 




2500 


dures and establ ish inq 








standards 








Adminds uer ing measure-* 








ment instruments and 
evaluating results 


1 


2 


45 


Transcript ing and 








record keeping 


1 


3 


5C 5 


Miscellaneous equip- 








iTTrfnt and supplies 






5 


Total Costs 


$3900 $123 


a ' • 
Cost of pro f 'Mission al time is 


computed at 


$25 p©r hour 


and nonproFesG ion'al 


time at 


$10 per hour 




It is assumeJ that 


the average student will be assessed 


in relation to the 


learn ing 


outcomes of two courses in 


the occupational curriculum. 







S ource : S har on , p . 35 , 
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APPENDIX A [continued]: GAEL Asses^iment; Model 

Example of Computation of Cost of Assessment 



Number of students 50 100 

Total fixed costs $3,900 $3,900 

Total per student costs 50xl23=$6 , 150 100x123=$ 12^ 300 

Total cost 3900+B150=$10050 3900+12300=$16200 

Actual per student 

cost 10050-T-50=$201 16200 4-100=$162 



S our ce : Sharon, p. 36. 
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APPENDIX B 



RR#2 Box A-717 

East: Moline, II 61244* 

December 2B, 197B 



Mr, Fred L. Wellman 
Executive Director^ 

Illinois Community College Board 
544 lies Park Place 
Springfield, 
Illinois 6271B 

Dear Mr, Wellman: 

1 am '*:.'ing to you in any official capacity from Black 

Hr.iwk CcJleVv I arri employed, but only as one community 

college fa a^.^rber in Illinois. Currently, I am preparilng 

a set of p.-':H.edl4res for our institution to cons ider for use in 
formalizing and systematically processing the academic recognition 
of prior lecarning. I have available the "canon" of literatu>-e on 
the matter as well as a great deal of "fugitive" material. Birt, 
at every turn, x am faced with a seemingly insurm untable problem 
that, when carried to its ultimate-, ends in a situation that 5«»em5 
to cost th£ state .more dollars for education and to deny its aduL-b 
citizens ns-turning "to college those options that are available in. 
many other states. 

.Let ne begin my brief explanation by stating two ground huleS 
thut I intend to live by in- my efforts. First, the^results muSi? 
intellectually and academically defensible, and, second, iri YtO way 
can the mechanisms circumvent even the spirit of state funding 
principles for community college support. Thus, I am left wxtK thc 
problem of how to assure a high quality faculty evaluation of QJX 
individual's prior learning, of necesssity often a time-consuming 
process, while at the same time financing su'^h evaluation without 
recognition of its cost in- the state's fund" g formula for cotninuni-ty 
colleges. Compounding this question is my realization that •^Vifi' die^ 
velopment c": a system for formalizing and processing such r«cog>ii— 
tion will undoubtedly increase the number of requests for avaluation. 

Thus far, my only answer seems to be that, in view of o\JJr dis^ 
trict^B recant refusal to increase locsl tax support and the. »-tcite'56 
failure to provide for established educational innovations iK. .Its 
funding system for community colleges, the total cost for the assess-* 
ment of prior learning must be paid by the student. Such a procedure- 
denies this option to the economical ly disadvantaged^-those whom 
many .of its proponents seek to serve ^ It also requires such prica* 
:for the process that many others will chose not to risk i-t, electing, 
instead the trtiditional route--one that is actually far molrtt. expert-- 
sive to the ,st£ite and to the individual, often a very wasteful Bfxdi 
senseless repetition. 
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When I read of the direction, leadership, and support given 
to inilar programs in other states.^ like California and New VoH<^ 
r Siriply do not understand how Illiobis has been able to ignol^e 
the issue in relation to its community colleges, the logical baSC 
For such efforts. We are not serving the educational needs of OUlr 
c^^Dple very well. 

My reasons for writing you are as foliow.s: [l] to urge you and. 
your Sta"* to seek clear recognition of the process of the a^sessntf^^nt 
of pHor learning, especially in the funding formula, ^nd C^.^'; 
you of any solutions to the financial probit=ms chat I have outlined 
Within the spirit of the present Funding formuis rhat would allovv' 
partial state Support for the cost of awarding college crBdii; by 
the assessment of prior learning just as such support now exiStS for 
-fcl^G awarding of college credit in the traditional way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary A. Stevens 
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Richard P. S(onc, OiAirmin 
Tous.iaint U Hale, Jr., Vice Chainnan 
Fnn^r. Fowlc 
John -V-GmKly 
Hugl. Hammcrsbg 
Paul &. Hanks 
Vivian Medak 
James W. Sanders 

Ba B. Tccr 
nnis W. Tniclscn (.Student Member) 
LEGAL COIWSEL 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE BOARD 
518 ILES PARK PLACE 
SOUTH SIXTH STREr,T AT ASH STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, ILUNOIS 62718 
PHONE (217) 782-2495 



EXEOmVE DIRECTOR 
FfodLAVcHnan 

MPirrvDmHCTOR& acting 

PRESIDENT 

State Community CoHt^gc 

of E03t St. L/)uis 

RosetU Whcsdon 
ASSOOATt DIPJ^CTORS 

G. Robert Drines 

Rfcliard L Fox 

James M, Ho**3rd 

Ivsn J. Lach 

Willitm G. Matbck 

John J. Swalcsc, Jr. 



January 5, 1977 



Ms. Mary A. Stevens 

RR #2, Box A-717 

East Moline, Illinois 61244 



Dear Ms. Stevens: 

Thank you for your letter of December 28 indicating your concern regarding the 
problems pertaining to effective evaluation of prior academic learning for adults 
and the apparent lack of state funding for such programs. 

I can certainly sympathize with your concerns because I, too, support stronger 
efforts by the local community colleges and the state of Illinois in support of 
adult education in the community collegee and other institutions in our state. 

^ It does appear as if direct state funding for adult education programs in -the 

public community colleges of Illinois has been declining in recent years with, 
the elimination of direct state aid for public service activities, and th« Te- 
auction in state aid per credit hour for some of the courses directly related 
to the adult education program. However, the new funding formula, originally 
proposed by the IBHE Blue Ribbon Committee, does coii^)ensate for this declining 
direct state aid support in adult education. It places the burden on the local 
college officials to properly allocate funding for adult education progr.'^ms. 
Possibly you are aware of some of the details of the new funding formula wherein 
one cent is "reserved" for the public service adult education activities. 

Of course, your community college president. Dr. Albau Reid, has been advocating 
direct state support for the adult education program as was provided earlier in 
this decade. -However, other officials have been supporting the new approach 
whereby each local board of trustees has the responsibility for allocating the 
resources of the college to the various types of programs within an oy«:alL state 
allocation that has been increasing significantly each year. If this daas not 
work may wish to recommend returning to the program of direct state aid for 
each program, including the instructional credit courses in adult education in a 
non-credit service activities. If you wish some more specific information In thlS 
matter, I would suggest that you calk with Dr. Reid or please let me know ±£ you 
wish to have such specific information from otir office. My best wishes. 



cerely vours, 




Llman 

yLW:mr Executive Director 

CCS Al Reid 

a '■ Dick stone/attachment Jim Howard/attachmeat David Viar/attachment 

ERXC HughHammerslag/ V Howard Sims/ ^ 9 4 JJ^J " 
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CONTAINS PRE-DATEDMATERIAL. PLEASE READ SODN . I VERY 
MUCH NEED YDUR RESPDNSES BEFDRE FEBRUARY 15. 



□ ear 



In 1971, the BHC board of trustees adopted 3 pdicy state- 
ment that established the evaluation o^ and the granting 
of college credit for prior 1 earning--that learning which 
occurs in a non-academic setting [like on ^- the- job, in 
travel, potentially in any life experience] without formal 
instruction and which, then, is evaluated and equated to 
college credit at a later date, after-the-fact. Some of 
-tWlS evaluation has been accomplished by means of the CLEp 
exam, but not all of it can be. I'm interested only in 
t,hat which cannot be evaluated by CLEP . 

1 
I 

Since 1971, then, such prior learning har been evaluated at 
BHC, but, to my knowledge the faculty has never develope d 
nor has the Faculty Senate approved a set of procedures "s^r{^d 
and guidelines to regulate and coordinate the assessm errti 

I'm trying to begin the development of these by survey - i; 
your opinions as objectively as I can. My motivations . ^• 
that I'm interested in the topic, believe that the f^mi^i't^^^ 
should establish such procedures, and--yes, also am writihg 
a paper on the topic. 

As I'm sure you'll realize, I need a good response ratfe .' Fcbm 
yoU " So to allow me to establish the validity of t:'^»'> resiijlts, 
I must know who has responded, but I really don't want to j 
know what those responses are. Therefore, I have privately 
[that means out of my pocket] retained the services of I 
Ms. Bertha Kurrle, whose honesty you all know to be beyond 
question. Using the tiny code number on the bottom of the 
first sheet of each questionnaire, after hours , she will 
check it in, and, then, she will carefully tear the number 
of r- -along the dotted line. 

You'll note that terms needing definition are starred and de- 
fim^d on the back. When you have completed the questionnaire, 
please fold it in half and staple as ir*,dicated. It's been 
nr-e-addressed, so just drop it in campus mail. 

I realize tnat responding to this questionnaire will take 
your time^ and I, in turn, will see that each of you receives 
a copy of the results. I very much appreciate your hrslp. 
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I . Check Appropriate Responses Sslovv 

RANK: /~ Instructor /~ Ass-t Prof /~ Assoc Prof /~ FraP 

PROGRAM AREA: /~ Career /~ UPP [major part of your load] 

In most of my classes, I expect students toCcheck as many as Ti^eedcdD 
Learn facts 

^Demonstrate skill mastery 

^Analyze and apply what they learn 

^Synthesize learning from several disciplines 



II. Check Appropriate Responses on Right 

Ip BHC faculty grant cred?.t Fcr prior 
learning through thtii .^r departifiBnts , 

2. BHC deanCi^:] grant cJllsge credit for 
prior learning, 

3. This credit may be applied to any BHC 
degree. 

4. Credit awarded for prior learning is clear- 
ly marked as such on the transcript. 

5. Sti.dents pay regular tuition for credit 
earned by the assessment: o^ prior learning. 



OONf'T 
YES NO KNOW 



II., Circle the Response that Represents Your Hongst, Candid Opihioh 

SA-Strongly A-Agree U=Undecided D=0is;=3greB SD=Strongly 
Agree Disagree 



1 . Col lege -level learning may be 
attained by a person outside 
the classroom and without formal 
instruction,, 



SA A U D SD 



2. For mos'j of the courses I teach, I 
GTOuld examine a student snd deter- 
mine .vbether nr not he had met the 
requirements or objectives through 
prior, informal learning, ^. 

3. Even though I could dc,so, I don't 
bel ieve that such a procedure should 
occur, 

4. Adults beginning college have a right 
to expect such examination and eval- 
X4Bt±Cf%. 

MDRE DN NEXT PAGE 



SA A u D sn 



SA A U D BD. 



SA A U D: SD 



[For Dff'ice Use Dnly — Do not tear off PLEASE 
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SA=Si:rongly A=rAgree U=:Undec ided OrrQisagree SD=St:rongly 
Agree DxSBqrBG. 

5 . IF BHC makes this procedure avail- 
able, it will recruit new students. SA A U □ SO 

5. If BHC makes this procedure avail- 
able, it will cause a decline in 

registration in credit classes. SA A U □ SD 

7. IF BHC makes this procedure avail- 
abl e , appl i cants should pay the 

Full cost , SA A U □ SO 

8. Students should be given written 

behavioral objectives for classes . SA A U □ SD 

3c Students learn much from getting to 
know their teacher, his values, and 

his attitude toward his subject. SA A U □ SD 

IV . The following items need to be a part of procedures to 
assess a student^ s prior learning [check those you feel 
are necessary ^ 

_ , . ❖[defined on- back] 
student compilation o a portf ol lo 



required course to instruct students ^J.n methods to 
""identify and document pr ior learning ' before evaluation 

optional course of this type 

a narrat ive transcr ipt 

a written evaluation statement by faculty assessor to 
explain credit granted 

a required interview of student by faculty evaluator 
a central file of portf ol ios 

a faculty committee to monitor and coordinate assessment 

the agreement of mere than one faculty member in a 
department to the evaluat ion 

prior learning credit applicable only to ALS degree 

compensation to the faculty by over-time pay for ii85«SSmerrt 

compensation to the faculty by a reduced workload 

clear indication on sftudent^s transcript thct credit waS 
earned by the assessment of prior learning 

possible use-,^of such credit toward degree general education 
requ irements 

crediting of assessment hours''* to a department's vOtaL 



1 Imiting the option to adult students 

student's demonstration that the credit is related to KiS 
future goals 

THANK YOU Please complete and return by February 15> 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. PRIDR LEARNING — learning that occurs in a non-academic 
setting [like on-the-job, in travel, in hobbies] without 
Formal instruction and which is evaluated and equated 
to college credit at a later date, after-the-fact. In 
th is quest ionna ire does not refer to that wh ich can be 
evaluated by means of CLEPCCollege Level Examination 
Program] . 

. PDRTFDLID--Usually a written record by the student, in- 
cluding a short narrat iveC almost an autobiography of hiS 
prior learning experience], an employment history, a 
listing of non-college but formal learning experiences, 
an explanation of the skills or competencies that he has 
gained and how they relate to existing college courses, 
and documentation of his statements and record. 

3. NARRATIVE TRANSCR IPT- -Contains a short paragraph explaining 
the basis for the awarding of each unit of prior learning 
credit or for the granting of advanced standing. 

4. ASSESSMENT H DURS --cred it granted on the basis of the eval- 
uation of prior learning. 

5. ADULT STUDENTS--older than traditional community college 
age, most probably 25 or older. 

6. GENERAL EDUCATIDN REQUIREMENTS--1 ike BHD's Group A , B , arxd 
D requirements, ordinarily required course work in social 
scienes, science, fine arts, humanit;ies, and the like. 



PLEASE RUSH i O BERTHA KURRLE , 

English Department 
Buildinc 1 
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February 20, 1977 

TO: Full-Time UP Programs and Career Programs Faculty 
FROM: Mary Stevens 

SUBJECT: Responses to A Recent Questionnaire 



Recently, I asked you to take some time to respond to a series of 
questions concerning the validation and crec^iting of prior, non- 
sponsored learning* I especially appreciata the good return 
hat©, -that the quest ionnaire had--76%--which saved me some fur-tker* 

Attached you will find a summary of the responses that I receJLvacl^ 

Part II was to determine faculty knowledge concerning this cre^itiKg. 
Ycu may be interested to -^^now the correct answers: [l] Yes, [2} NOj 
[3] Yes, [4] No, [5] No. 

Part III was to detarmine your attitudes, and Part IV was to deter- 
mine, your preferences toward optional procedures that are in XiSft- 
elsewhere „ 

The data included in Part I was to cllow me to determine any signifi- 
cant differences between groups responding. 

Once again, thank you for your help. 
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^^P^ m^Sh%'m\%^%^^nci Ret:urn by February 15 . Sp?mMFn™ 



83 RETURNED 
78% RATE OF RETURN 



No Ans 



I . Check Appropriate Responses Below 

RANK: Instt-uctoV- Ass't Prof /p^ Assoc Prof /{^ R*>of i 

PROGRAM AREA: JBT/ Career ^ UPP [major part oF your load] !□ 

In most of my classes, I expect students toC check as many as needed] 
B5 Learn facts 

53 Demonstrate sk i 1 1 mastery 

SI Analyze and apply what they learn 

Synthesize learning from several d isc ipl i nes 

' ^^-ck t Appropriate Responses on Right 



1. BHC faculty grant credit for prior 
learning through their departments. 
3HC deanCsJ grant 'college credit for 
prior learning, 

3. This credir miay be appl led to any BHC 
degree ► 

4. Credit awarded for prior learning is clear- 
ly marked as such on the transcript. 

5« Students pay regular tuition for credit 

earned by the assessment of prior learning^ 



YES 


NO 


KNOW 


No 
, Ans. 


55 


7 


19 


Z 


21 


32 


25 


5 


23 


22 


35 


4 


IB 


ID 


55 1 




ID 


29 


41 1 


3 



Circle the Response that Represents Your Honest , Candid Opinio n 

SArStrongly Ar-Agree U=Undecided □=0is3gree S0=:Strari9l.y 
Agree Oisaghee- 



1. College-level learning may be 

attained by a person outside t4o Ans . 

the classroom and without formal 
instruction^ 

2. For most of the courses I teach, I 
could examine a student and deter- 
mine whether or not he had met the 
requirements or objectives through 
prior, informal learning. 

3. Even though I could do so, I don^t 
believe that such a procedure should 
occur. 

4. Adults beginning college have q right 
to expect such ©xamination and oval- 
uat ion • 

MORE ON NEXT PAGE 
CFor Office Use Only--0o not tear off PLEAS F . 



33 40 5 4 1 
SA A U D SO 



23 41 13 3 2 
SA A U D SO 



7 10 11 45 10 
SA A U 0 SO 



11 46 10 13 3 
SA A 0 U SO 
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7 

SA 


35 
A 


26 
U 


12 
D 


2 
SO 


□ 


B 


26 


40 


B 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SO 


IB 


2B 


20 


15 


2 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


13 
SA 


28 
A 


22 
U 


15 
□ 


4 

SO 



43 



SA=St:ronglv A=:Agree UrUndec ided 0-Oisagree S0=:5trongly 

Ag^g^ - Disagree No Ans. 

5 . If BHC makes this procedure avail- j7 35 26 12 ^2^ 1 

able, it will recruit new students. 

t3. IP BHC makes this procedure avail- 
able, it will cause a decline in 
registrat.ion in credit clb:sses. 

7. If BHD makes this procedure avail- 
able^ applicants should pay the 
full cost . 

2. Students should be given written 
toehsvioral objectives For classes. 

9, Students learn much Prom getting to 

know their teacher, his values, and 26 47 5 5 
his attitude toward his subject. SA A U D SD 

IV,. The following items need to be a p art of procedures to 
assess a student's prior learning [chebk those you P eel 
a n e n e c c s b g r y . 

. ?;cCd.ef ined on back} - 
73 student compilation of a portf ol 10 

19 required course to instruct students methods to 

identify and document prior learning ' before evaluafeioH. 

24 optional course of this type 

53 a narrat ive transcr ipt ' 

6D a written evaluation statement by faculty assessor to 
explain credit granted 

62 a required interview of student by faculty evaluator 
4^ a central file of portfolios '. 

43 a faculty committee to monitor and coordinate assessment 

5S the agreement of more than one faculty member in a 
department to the evaluation 

1^ prior learning credit applicable only to ALS degree 
S compensation to the faculty by over-time pay for assessment 
I J^cc-npensation to the faculty Ly a reduced workload 

63 clear indication on student's transcript that credit wa3 
earned by the assessment of prior learning 

possible use^. of Guch credit toward degree general education 
requi rements 

46 ^r^editxng of assessment hours^ "' to a department's total 

limiting the option to adult students ' 
36 student's demonstration that the credit is related to his 

future goals 

THANK YOU Please complete and return by Fe bruary 15, 
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